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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
sg 
With the “Spectator” of Saturday, April 24th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
af which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a ee 

UROPE still waits for the Greek decision. The Powers 
expect a local war in which they will look on, but 
Turkey, though provoked, hangs back, and Greece, though 
determined, is foolishly anxious not to be technically the 
aggressor. There should be a decisive incident before next 
Saturday; but something is going on at Constantinople 
which causes hesitation. The Porte is full of the Ottoman 
fighting feeling, but the Sultan cannot bring his courage up 
to the necessary orders. It is just possible that a victorious 
Ottoman Army would not suit him at all, while a defeat 

would be the signal for a military rebellion. 








All kinds of reports are circulated every day as to the 
temper of the Greek Government. It is elated, it is in 
despair, it is determined on war, it holds out only in fear of a 
revolution. Any of these stories may be true or none, but 
meanwhile the public action of the Government is that of 
men resolved upon a definite course. The Army is steadily 
strengthened, the King professes himself quite resolute, and 
on April 14th the Premier demanded from the Chamber a 
war credit of £750,000,—a considerable sum for Greece. His 
speech on introducing his proposal was entirely free from 
bombast; a cold recapitulation of the Greek idea that the 
Cretans had a right to settle their own fate, but that Europe 
had steadily resisted every proposal having that for its basis. 
As regards the frontier, their preparations had been forced 
upon them by the “singular conduct” of a neighbouring 
State; but they had been able to supply deficiencies in the 
Army, and hoped within a few days to remedy them com- 
pletely, so that the Army would be able to fulfil its mission. 
The preparations are, of course, exhausting Greek finances; 
but the wealthier Greeks of the world have lent their country 
“ome assistance, munitions have been purchased for some 
months past, and it is believed that a small internal loan will be 
raised without difficulty. Trade has almost stopped and 
agriculture is partially suspended, but experience shows that 
¢ven in very small States fighting, especially on the defensive, 
Fy stopped by want of money. We do not suppose 
olland was very rich when she drove out Philip II. 


Py Ethniké Hetairia, the secret society of Greece which 
8for object the realisation of the “Great Idea,” and for 
Members most of the cultivated Greeks in Greece and out of 


are both Greece and Turkey to appear not to be the 
aggressors, that the Greeks disown their guerillas, and 
the Turks still abstain from declaring war. Accord- 
ing to the stories forwarded, both Greeks and Tarks 
fought with great courage and determination, but some 
Italian volunteers retreated paralysed by hunger and the 
mountain cold. This incident will hereafter be the subject 
of much discussion, but will not greatly, even if the raid 
succeeds, affect the war if it breaks out; while if it fails it wil] 
be classed as “ untoward,” and officially forgotten. 


The Liberals have failed to obtain a day for their vote of 
quasi-censure on the Government for its possible conduct in 
regard to Greece, but on Monday they debated past conduct 
at much length. Sir OC. Dilke, who opened the debate, 
showed pretty clearly that the Cretans had always rejected 
autonomy, especially in 1866, in favour of union with Greece; 
and he praised King George for having forced the hand of 
the Powers, who until Colonel Vassos landed in the island 
were doing nothing. Mr. Curzon, in reply, maintained that 
there had been six debates on the subject in the House of 
Commons, and affirmed once more that the decision of the 
Powers to give autonomy to Crete was honest, and would be 
effective. Her Majesty’s Government desired the withdrawal 
of the Turkish troops from the island, but also the with- 
drawal of the Greeks. He maintained that the Admirals 
had prevented much suffering, though they had been 
compelled to shell the Cretan insurgents, and especially 
pointed to the good results they had produced by dis- 
arming the Bashibazouks, a remark which is quite true, 
and suggests that the total expulsion of the Turkish troops 
would entirely pacify the island. As regards the mainland, 
the Government was opposed to war, and had heard with 
satisfaction that the recent raid was unauthorised by the 
Government of Athens, and would not be treated as ground 
of war by the Sultan. It must not be forgotten that the 
Concert of the Powers had prevented the despatch of Turkish 
reinforcements to Crete, and that if all the action of the 
Concert could not be approved, still any combination of that 
kind required from each member of it a certain amount of 
give and take. That also is quite true; but the complaint is 
that, as regards this country, it has given much and taken 
nothing. 


Sir William Harcourt, who followed Mr. Curzon, greatly 
laboured that point, the substance of his allegation being 
that the policy of the British Government was now dictated 
from abroad, that is, by the majority of the six Powers. 
British foreign policy is, in fact, “placed in commission.” 
He denied the right of the European Federation to 
legislate for any independent Power, rather a dangerous 
denial considering that we have no other locus standi, 
when we control Turkey as to its internal government. 
The Cabinet of the nations, Sir William contended, had 
done nothing for Armenia, and indeed, in the language 
of the Duke of Argyll, were always practising the goose- 








step. In Crete they had backed the wrong horse and 
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bombarded the wrong people. The Cretans were quite right 
to be troublesome. As for Greece, but for Greece Crete 
would never have had even the offer of autonomy. Sir William 
wanted to know what position the Powers held in Crete,— 
were they delegates of the Sultan, or did they shoot people 
on their own authority? The only difference between their 
right and that of Greece in Crete was that Greece was 
invited by the Cretans, and the Powers were not. When 
are the Turkish troops to be removed? The British 
Government sent mountain-batteries to Crete. Was it 
perhaps going to fire autonomy into the Cretans? He ended 
by a strong denunciation of the idea that this country 
should protect the integrity of Turkey, and that it should 
always be submissive to the Concert, which might demand 
of us help in terminating the independence of Greece. 


Mr. Balfour, in reply, maintained that, though the Otto- 
man troops must be withdrawn from Crete, their assistance 
at present was essential to the pacificatory work of the Powers 
(who, nevertheless, have disarmed the Bashibazouks). He 
defined the “integrity of Turkey” as a phrase which had a 
special meaning in diplomacy, as under it the freest institu- 
tions could be granted to any province. As for the Concert, 
if we have failed to do enough in concert with the other 
Powers, how much should we have done if we had acted singly ? 
(That is a very good epigram, but little Greece, by acting 
singly, has done more than us.) The object of the Concert 
was to prevent the scramble for Turkey, in which Servia, 
Greece, Bulgaria, and perhaps Roumania, would each seize 
its own bit. That sounds well, but it is rather a departure 
from the old argument that the Concert of Europe was to 
prevent a European war. A European war is a mighty evil, 
but the aggrandisement of all the Balkan States at the 
expense of Turkey would be a mighty good, and could it be 
secured, would be well worth two years of a war confined to 
those little Powers. Mr. Balfour’s argument would be per- 
fect if Europe wished Turkey to continue, but he himself 
does not wish that, but only desires that the necessary par- 
tition should be effected peacefully. That is quite right, but 
when is the partition to begin? At present what is happen- 
ing is that Turkey is threatening Greece and Bulgaria with a 
large and well-appointed army, and that the Concert squeezes 
those little peoples’ throats for fear they should make any 
forward movement. 


Sir William Harcourt, who is a little fettered in Parliament 
—it is said, by the recalcitrancy of influential supporters, 
though he denies that—let himself loose on Tuesday in a 
speech to the Eighty Club. It was a really good speech, 
though one feels in reading it that the man who made it is 
conscious of irresponsibility, and delights in it. Its argu. 
mentative pivot from first to last is that Great Britain in 
adhering to a Concert of Europe, gives up her freedom of 
action, and passes under “dangerous obligations to great 
military and despotic Powers, whose interests are not ours, 
whose objects are not ours, whose sympathies and convictions 
are not ours.” We invest them with a kind of legislative 
power, and some fine day they may legislate us ont of 
Egypt. Sir William quoted Canning and Palmerston as 
his great exemplars, both of whom, he maintained, had 
insisted upon our right to singleness of action, but ended 
by saying that he did not wish to stand alone, but to make 
combinations with Powers which agree with us in sentiment. 
With much of this criticism we agree, but Sir William 
Harcourt exaggerates for forensic purposes. If Europe has 
no legislative power, what becomes of our right to emancipate 
Turkish provinces in peace time, or to occupy Egypt, or to 
distribute Africa? And as for independence, are we ever 
quite independent if we join in partnership even with those 
who in the main have the same objects and opinions? We 
wish critics would lay more emphasis on the mismanagement 
of the Concert and less on its existence. 


On Monday Mr. Gerald Balfour introduced his Bill for the 
establishment of a new Agricultural Board and Department 
in Ireland. The Department is not to be under the Irish 
Office or the Castle, but is to be an independent body. Again, 
it is to depend financially, not upon whatit can annually squeeze 
out of the Treasury, but upon a grant of about £150,000 a 
year, being the amount of Ireland’s quota paid to the local taxa- 
tion account in respect of Estate-duty,—i.e., the sum allotted to 





Ireland when the grant was made in relief o : 
rates. The new Board is to take over the pet. tah ran 
with the encouragement of agriculture, now exer 
several other Departments, and to receive and spend the oy 
now voted for those Departments. The genesis of hen 
Board was, explained the Chief Secretary, the aie 
Horace Plunkett’s Recess Committee, and he inferred He 
policy of developing agriculture there recommended veal 
followed. On the whole the proposal was well received, by 
the Irish members of all parties declared that enough mw." 
was not granted. Their most telling point was, of Course, thay 
whereas English farmers had got half their agricultural 
paid for them, Ireland only got a fixed sum calculated 
perfectly different basis. That is true; and we think 
justice ought to be done in this respect. But if it is done 
justice ought also to be done to England by making Irelang pa : 
locally for the things which in England are paid locally mit 
a portion of the cost of the police, and a portion of the cost 
of education. If Ireland asks for financial justice it must be 
even justice. 


On Friday, April 9th, the Civil Service Estimates were 
under discussion, and the usual amount of desultory talk was 
indulged in by private Members. Mr. Legh, backed up 
Sir Henry Howorth, was anxious that the public should haye 
freer access to Buckingham Palace when the Court was not 
in residence. That is a perfectly reasonable proposal, ang 
we are glad to say that Mr. Akers-Douglas promised to con. 
sider the matter and make representations in the proper 
quarter. There is not much to see in Buckingham Palace 
except a few good Dutch pictures and George I'V.’s bric-a-brao, 
Still, it would not be a bad thing for the larger public to 
learn by seeing that an English Royal Palace is not the 
home of insensate luxury they sometimes suppose it, but in 
truth considerably less magnificent in appearance than one 
of the new hotels. 


ona 


Mr. Burns was very indignant that Kew Gardens were not 
open earlier in the day, and called upon Mr. Chamberlain to 
support him in his attack on the permanent officials, Mr, 
Chamberlain refused to be drawn, and as “a very enthusiastic 
horticulturist to whom gardening was even a greater delight 
than politics,” declared that the scientific value of the Gardens 
would be impaired if the officials were forced to let in the 
general public when the students were going over the houses. 
Later on the question of the completion of South Kensington 
Museum came under discussion, Mr. Burns proposing that 
the Imperial Institute should be handed over to the Museum, 
Mr. Akers-Douglas could only say that the Government were 
anxious to get rid of the present scandalous condition of the 
approaches to the Museum, but had to add that there was no 
immediate prospect of the necessary funds being available. 
We have only one thing to say. When the time does arrive 
for finishing the buildings it will be a very gross scandal if 
they are not finished in accordance with the beautiful and 
appropriate plans already in existence. That this would 
give West London a really noble brick and terra-cotta build- 
ing is proved beyond doubt by the wing already in existence, 
The section opposite the Post Office in Exhibition Road is 
probably the most beautiful piece of modern building in 
London. And yet it is sometimes proposed to discard the 
old plans and try a new scheme ! 


The House of Commons rose early on Tuesday morning for 
the Easter Recess, dispersing under the music of a hearty 
curse from Dr. Tanner, who audibly consigned the Members 
to the Devil. The work accomplished during this first division 
of the Session has been very respectable. All regular busi- 
ness has been got through steadily and well; the House hae 
discussed, without impeding, the progress of foreign affairs, 
and one important Bill, that for increasing aid to voluntary 
schools, has been got fairly out of the way. The new practice 
under which the Cabinet, and the Cabinet only, controls 
legislation, has been solidified by the passage of that Bill 
without a single amendment; and under the determined 
application of the Closure, the tendency of the House 
to become a mere assembly for talk has been perceptibly 
moderated. The Radical journals are very eloquent over 
the tyranny of the majority, but the country has been 
delighted to see that work gets forward, that the faddists 
are sat upon, and that the Government is too strong 
to be moved even by jets of water. The numerical weakness 
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ition, and the want of great men in its ranks, 
of the aired the deliberative character of the House 
oy er but it has done better than most Vestries or 
of sal Councils. No new man has shown himself during 
ig re put no old hand has much lessened his prestige 
ey A . Indeed, Sir William Harcourt has increased 


‘ le 
“ had without him the Liberals would have been in a 


qretohed Way: 
, April 10th, Sir Alfred Milner was entertained 
py eng Hotel Métropole by three hundred members 
f the Inland Revenue Department. Mr. Goschen (to whom 
Sr Alfred Milner was once private secretary), in a speech 
which, as far as South Africa is concerned, we have discussed 
at length elsewhere, made some very bright and amusing refer- 
ences to the dealings of the Inland Revenue Department with 
the Government. When he saw the proceeds of the Death- 
duties, said Mr. Goschen, he endeavoured to gauge their 
ability to meet certain items of naval expenditure; and when 
the chances and changes of this mortal life brought 
millionaires, or more than millionaires, under the opera- 
tion of these duties, he could not resist the temptation of 
translating the cheques which are poured into that till, over 
which Sir Alfred Milner lately presided, into “naval effects.” 
“When I see a cheque for £100,000 paid into the Revenue by 
g more than millionaire, I say, ‘That represents two torpedo- 
boats.’ Orif there is a smaller sum I say, ‘That represents 
a most effective gunboat.’” Mr. Goschen also spoke with 
serious admiration “of the astounding degree to which the 
country is able to bear the imposition of the taxes imposed on 
it” It is indeed most remarkable, but the beast of burden is 
very strong, and his load is most cunningly adjusted. 





On Friday, April 9th, the sensational rumours caused by 
Sir John Willoughby’s refusal to answer the questions put to 
him at the previous sitting proved altogether fallacious. Dr. 
Jameson was first asked to give his account of what he told 
Sir John Willoughby. In effect he told the Committee that 
the expressions in Sir John Willoughby’s letter to the War 
Office as to the alleged approval of the Imperial authorities 
went a great deal further than anything he ever said or in- 
tended to imply, or would have been justified in saying. Sir 
John Willoughby then admitted that his letter was not 
drafted by him, but by his legal adviser, Mr. Hawksley,— 
solicitor to the Chartered Company. Heseems to have copied 
it and signed it under the mistaken impression that Dr. 
Jameson had seen it and approved of it, which was not the case. 
It would seem, in fact, that Sir John Willoughby was so anxious 
to save his brother officers from losing their commissions 
that he was ready to sign almost anything that would induce 
the War Office to delay. That was foolish, but by no means 
discreditable to Sir John Willoughby. We think, however, 
that the Committee should examine Mr. Hawksley on the 
matter. It will not be forgotten that this letter was last 
winter made the basis of many accusations against the 
Colonial Office. The Willoughby incident thus proved a 
complete mare’s-nest. The sitting closed after the examina- 
tion of Captain Heany and Dr. Wolff. Dr. Rutherfoord 
Harris is to be examined at the next meeting of the Committee 
on April 30th. It is to be hoped that during this witness’s 
evidence the Committee will insist upon the production of the 
cipher telegrams which passed between Mr. Rhodes and his 
London agent. 


On Friday, April 9th, at the meeting of the Institution of 
Naval Architects, Lord Charles Beresford read a paper on 
the fighting value of certain of our older ironclads,—if re- 
armed, He declares that we have forty-five vessels in com- 
mission or reserve armed with obsolete muzzle-loaders, which 
are, as things stand, entirely worthless for battle purposes. 
He holds that for various reasons twenty-eight are not worth 
touching, but that seventeen of the battleships and cruisers 
are good sea-boats, and if rearmed would be really useful 
vessels, Their armour is quite good enough to burst shells 
outside the vessels and to stop small shot from entering. The 
cost of the new guns plus the fitting them would be about 
£1,100,000. Thus for the price of a new battleship and a 
cruiser we could get a formidable twelve-knot squadron of 
seventeen vessels. That sounds common-sense. At any rate 
the Admiralty should make up its mind either to arm these 
vessels properly or else not to count them as part of its 








effective fleet. Todo that in their present condition, unless 
Lord Charles Beresford’s facts are all wrong, is clearly a 
dangerous deception. 


The suicide of a reigning Prince is so unusual an event that 
the sudden death of Frederic Francis, Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, has been the occasion of much comment. He 
was found on April 10th, either dead or dying, below a bridge 
in the grounds of his palace, and it was asserted in Berlin 
that, distracted by pain caused by disease, he had thrown 
himself over the bridge and when discovered was quite dead. 
The Grand Ducal family, in a sort of circular to the Press, 
confirm this story as regards the facts, but maintain that the 
Grand Duke wandered into the grounds half-dazed with 
suffering, fell either through or over the walls of the bridge, 
and when found by the gardener was still sufficiently alive to 
utter words which suggested that the fall was quite involun- 
tary. Except as an incident in German history the question 
is of no importance, for the family, though interesting from 
its unusual antiquity—it was reigning when Charlemagne 
fought the Wends—has little weight even in Germany, where 
it is accused of keeping its people wholly behind the age. 
The subjects of the House, some half-million in number, are 
governed very much as they were in the Middle Ages, the 
peasantry, in particular, differing very little in status from 
serfs. They are still, we believe, liable to be flogged for 
neglecting work. They do not, however, rebel, and probably 
there are some compensations in their position which the 
world at large does not perceive. 


On Saturday Mrs. Hamphry Ward opened a free library 
at Sdmonton—the building being, as usual, presented by 
Mr. Passmore Edwards—-and made a rather striking speech, 
emphasising and expanding the idea we have always main- 
tained,—that free libraries are good things, even if they only 
benefit the few. The majority who frequent them for novels 
and newspapers obtain pleasure and rest, two things which 
are good for them; and there are always a few “ with the 
exceptional aptitudes which so often run to waste in our 
huge industrial class.” The chance of feeding their minds is 
one, said Mrs. Ward, “ which a democratic nation like this, 
wholly dependent on the brain-wealth of its children, cannot 
afford to refuse.” Let no gift be lost for want of fertilisation, 
the first elements of which are provided by free libraries. 
She had personally known a miner who worked eleven 
hours a day for eleven days a fortnight train himself 
to read a Greek play with ease and accuracy, and 
had seen a young reedmaker who worked for factory 
hours hurry to the library to indulge in the study 
of economics. Professor Huxley had been both surprised 
and touched by the passion for science displayed by 
some workmen in their scanty leisure, and, we'may add, we 
have all read the story of Hugh Miller. That, we are con- 
vinced, is the true argument for free libraries, and not the 
conventional make-believe that reading benefits all mankind. 
It is no better to the majority than any other innocent 
pastime; but of the few it makes levers for the upheaval of 
the mass. One man who has become mechanician or chemist 
through reading in his libraries, may repay tenfold even bene- 
factions like those of Mr. Passmore Edwards. 


The Liberté (quoted in the Times of last Saturday) has dis- 
covered a new example of English hypocrisy and perfidy. Tee- 
totalism in England is only a cloak for Protectionism. “All 
this crusade aims at stopping the importation of foreign 
wines, particularly French, which are the best in the world.” 
English clergymen do not show equal hostility to the 
degrading fumes of opium because that is a quasi-national 
product. “To the intrigues of these water-drinkers must be 
attributed” the stagnation in the export “of our fine wines 
and choice liqueurs,” the consumption of which does not in- 
crease with the increase of wealth in England and America. 
The object of “these teetotal follies is the same as that of 
Elizabeth when she maintained fasting in order to keep up 
the fisheries.” That is delightful. We no doubt make plenty 
of blunders about foreign nations, but hardly, we think, rise 
to quite such heights of imagination as this. 

Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Thursday, 112. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_—— 
THE QUEEN’S SECOND JUBILEE. 


Ww feel compelled to remonstrate seriously against at 
least one incident of the preparations for the 
Queen’s second Jubilee. There is grave danger lest the 
idealism which should mark the whole affair should be 
lost sight of in the most sordid money-grubbing. With 
the commemoration itself as an Imperial festival, intended 
to be a landmark in British history, we have the most 
cordial sympathy. The British people, not only in these 
islands, but throughout the Empire, owe more even than 
they recognise to the Queen, who throughout her long 
reign has reconciled the theory of Monarchy with the fact 
of Republicanism without diminishing either the dignity 
of the throne or the self-governing habit of the people, 
who has enabled the Constitution to pass in quiet and 
safety over the deep ravine which divides the England of 
the past from the England of to-day, and who has througb- 
out the most varying circumstances, some of them most 
difficult circumstances, proved herself at once so disin- 
terested and so full of tact that in England alone among 
the kingdoms of Europe there is no party of Monarchists, 
as there is none which makes of hostility to Monarchy a 
distinctive creed. The extent of the political and social 
service thus performed by her Majesty will be better 
realised by our grandchildren than by ourselves, and they 
will, we believe, realise also that while Queen Victoria 
made no pretensions to genius, and never disregarded 
advice, she has been more conscious than the world sup- 
poses that this is her function, and has kept it in view 
with a persistence which has given to her reign much of 
its singular continuity of success. Had William IV., 
not to mention any other of the Hanoverian Kings, 
wielded the sceptre during that period, it might 
have been marked by incessant collisions between 
throne and people, ending, we can hardly doubt, in a 
Republic for which the country was not ready, and which 
would have stunted the growth of Empire. That her 
whole people should acknowledge this, and their delight 
in her, and her delight in them, by an unusual and joyous 
festival attended with every circumstance of magnificence 
is not only natural but right. The grand procession 
through the capital, the unprecedented religious service 
in front of St. Paul’s, the rush of representatives from 
India and all the Colonies, the gathering of many-coloured 
soldiers—do not leave out the negro regiments, O Master of 
the Ceremonies, for of all Sovereigns the Queen has the 
largest number of negro subjects—the collection of kindred 
Princes, the millions of shouting citizens, the effort, in 
short, to show what a varied world it is that Queen 
Victoria reigns over, is all natural and good, and so is 
the selection of the special day. There are superstitious 
people, we believe, who are afraid of a celebration fixed 
so far ahead, and say that it is a tempting of Providence 
or the Destinies; but there is no true reverence in that 
uneasiness, which in fact attributes to the Almighty a 
spiteful habit of lying in wait to wreck innocent human 
hopes ; and from any other point of view the day is the 
right one to choose. It is a thing to be thankful for that 
the Queen’s reign has been so long; it is one of her 
merits, though an accidental one, that she has been at 
the helm of affairs long enough to solidify a system the 
newness and experimental character of which was pointed 
out by the Prince Consort in 1855 in a celebrated sentence ; 
and it is one of the human instincts to see in length of 
days a proof of the favour of the higher Powers. That 
the Queen has reigned longer than any Monarch of the 
House of England, which began to reign more than a 
thousand years ago (from Egbert in A.D. 828), is but 
a curious historic incident, but the length of her 
reign, its continuance during two full generations, is 
art of her value for her people, and is a fitting matter 
or the heartiest congratulation. It is therefore 
with the fullest sympathy that we write of the second 
Jubilee, and record our hope that the day may so pass over 
that the world may say “This was well done,” and that 
children may remember it through their lives as a day of 
national gladness, unbroken by any failure, even in weather, 
and unspoiled even by the rumour of any great misfortune. 


But we confess frankly to disgust at the way in which 
Commemoration Day is being misused alike for making 








money and for the ostentation of wealth. 

heiah-ahe owns windows on the route of on bumea 
seems to regard the occasion as one on which he 

a handful of unearned ged. The prices asked fore 
where the spectators will be out of the crush are tabuloes 
and will involve to those who buy windows a deduct 
from their aggregate surplus money of hun, ction 
thousands of pounds. The sums to be paid for a gi 4. 
the open-air service would restore St. Paul’s in a @ 
pristine beauty, perhaps endow a repairing fund to Pah 
long as the Cathedral. Syndicates are being formed tg 
erect gigantic stands, the safety of which we should be 
loth to guarantee—for the march of a regiment will shai 
even a bridge—and they propose to recoup themselves 
charging fees which will leave a sore recollection for month 
in the minds of those who pay them. Throughout he 
country every charity which wants anything is beggingin 
the Queen’s name. Every self-advertising man, and his 
number is legion, is offering some new project, the cones. 
tion of which with the Queen’s Day will, even if it is success. 
ful, be forgotten in two years. Who remembers to-day wh 
ten years ago that hospital got a new ward, or the, 
educational machine five new bursaries? Past countin 
are the devices, innumerable are the advertisements 
beyond reckoning the leading articles, and none of them 
are intended to honour the Sovereign, but only to extrac 
from the honour which should be paid her some extr, 
handful of the national cash. The authors of these efforts 
are as purely selfish and money-seeking in their philan. 
thropic way as the honest jeweller who boldly announces 
that he hopes to make a fortune by selling coins in rims 
for brooches because on the coins is a picture of the Queen, 
Even this, however, is better than the ostentation, the count. 
less paragraphs in which it is announced that this or that 
millionaire has given thousands for a house for one day to 
see the procession from its windows, or that this man will 
give £300, or that woman £250, for the right to stand 
with their friends upon a balcony and watch the titled 
crowd. Let them give if they like, as they give for 
peaches out of season or gigantic pears, but let them 
give in silence. For it is the worst symptom of 
all this movement that this waste of resources, thir 
pouring out of gold, this boasting of means which 
approach those of Lucullus or Seneca, is considered 
admirable, is read at breakfast as evidence of the glory of 
the Age, is quoted as if it added to the Victorian Era 
some new and brilliant lustre. Cannot those who sniff 
up this stench of money as if it were perfume see that 
they are taking out of the day all that lends it charm, all 
the poetry, all the loyalty, all the emotion which make 
of a somewhat boastful celebration a spectacle that future 
historians may admire? They are reducing a Roman 
triumph to the level of an Alderman’s dinner-party where 
the one thing of which the host is proud is the profusion 
and the money-value of his inartistic plate. The Queen is 
no doubt honoured when a Canadian regiment volunteers 
to add six hundred men to her escort, each man bearing 
his own expenses, as she would be honoured if behind her 
carriage tramped fifty men, each one of whom had givena 
gunboat or a regiment for her service; but how is she 
honoured because Thomas Smith, who bought shares at a 
shilling and sold them for a pound, has given two hundred 
pounds for a window from which his wife and daughters 
may lean out? Let him buy his windows if he likes 
wasting his earnings in that way; they are his to use or 
to waste; but let us not be told that this is admirable, that 
this differentiates an era, that never was Sovereign 60 
honoured since Fouquet burnt the King’s bills to light 
his master to his seat. If we were the Queen we would 
reckon one roar of hearty welcome and graiulation from 
the people in a Southwark slum more than all this 
evidence that she has subjects in whom wealth has 
killed out taste and the sense of proportion, and sense to 
understand that this celebration, to be ideal, must come 
from the nation, and not from the newly rich. Two 
thousand pounds for a house for one day! That is not 
an additional glory to the festival, but a lump of rough 
gold stuck in the middle of a picture to indicate its costli- 
ness and the wealth of the men who can afford to spoil it 
in that barbaric way. 

We would add one word of caution, possibly needless, 
possibly also not without its use. From the deep feeling 
for the Queen, from the unusual length of the prepara 
tions, from the very profusion upon which we have com 
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:. will be the largest, if not the greatest, 
mented, *P fe attempted. Two millions of people at 
out 51] be in London who do not live there, and at the 
least te points the crowds will surpass even those which 
eed for the Princess of Wales, or hurled themselves 
buss reat waves in front of Garibaldi. In those crowds 
in 8 will be an extraordinary proportion of children, 
oT ie that “this is a festival which children 
the id gee and remember all their lives” having caught 
hold of all classes, from the rich to the poor. The chance, 
therefore, of a scene like that which spoiled the Russian 
coronation is a grave one, and to avoid it should be the 
rst preoccupation of all entrusted with control of the 
arrangements for the day. Our system of leaving the 

eople to themselves and trusting to their sense and good 
paper is much the best; but there are places, especially 
round St. Paul’s, where scientific precautions should be 
taken, where barricades should be strong as stockades, 
and where troops should be as numerous as if they had to 
resist, and not merely to regulate, the rush. The experi- 
ence of this country is that such crowds are fairly safe, 
but they will be safer if experienced organisers, accus- 
tomed to deal with masses of men, and aware that a crowd 
in movement is almost as irresistible as water in flow, 
study carefully beforehand the few points at which danger 
will arise. London can hold any number of visitors and 

‘ve them room to move; but that is not completely true 
either of the City or of Southwark. At least tell the 
people beforehand in some way which will be audible that 
if a policeman or an officer cries “ Halt,” they are to 
repeat the cry and then stand still. 





THE “CONCERT” OF EUROPE. 


HE Concert of Europe begins at last to be frankly 
discussed, not only in England, but in France, 
Austria, and Germany, and opinion is obviously becoming 
Jess and less favourable to that elephantine combination. 
Indeed the recoil is becoming a little too violent, for with 
all its futilities the Concert has performed one important 
service to mankind. It has postponed the general war 
which seemed on the point of breaking out, and which 
would undoubtedly within a few months have wrapped 
the whole Continent in flames. But for its existence the 
Powers would have been left to act singly, and their 
interests and their cympathies are so different, not to say 
conflicting, that in the opinion of all trained diplomatists 
their action must have resulted in an armed conflict, 
having for pivot the possession of Constantinople. This 
calamity might, it is true, in our judgment, have been 
averted by a compromise, but the diplomatists think 
differently ; and to argue as many Radicals do, that even 
if they are right the Concert is an evil, is too cynical. The 
man’s conscience must be very indurated who could give 
the signal for that war, which even soldiers dread, and 
which the populations regard with shrinking dismay. A 
war postponed may in an age like this, when all Europe is 
armed to the teeth, be a war averted, or rendered needless 
by fresh events; and those who postpone it undoubtedly 
do a service to civilisation, which would be thrown back 
not only by a great loss of life, but by the useless con- 
sumption of the accumulated resources of generations. 

We do not wonder, therefore, at the kind of solemnity 
with which statesmen talk of “the Concert,” as if it were 
something semi-divine; but as they admire it so much 
we wonder greatly at the little regret they express at its 
imperfect working. The dream of ages, the federation of 
Europe, has been in a way accomplished, and has been 
found to be in practice a lamentable failure. No instru- 
ment so potent probably ever did so little, or did that 
little so badly. This is the more conspicuous because 
the task originally set before the Concert was not only 
comparatively a small one, but was of an unusually 
definite kind. They had to keep Greece and Turkey 
quiet, and to hand over the little island of Crete—Crete is 
twice the size of Hampshire, and has not nearly the popula- 
tion of Sheffield—to be governed either by itself or by 
some Power whom the inhabitants would temporarily trust. 
No one of those three objects has been secured, and indeed 
they may be said, after months of negotiation, to be farther 
off than ever. The island of Crete is only not ruined 
because low civilisationsare difficult toruin completely, from 

€ absence of public fortune, and because any Turkish 


Province is always in a condition most accurately summed 





up in the phrase “approaching ruin.” The cleavage 
between the two creeds has become deeper, the disposition 
towards violence, always the curse of the Cretans, has 
been intensified, while the prospects of the future have 
been impaired by a new horror of the Powers of Europe 
which will make any scheme of theirs for the government 
of the island from the first unacceptable. There is no 
Governor, there are no effective police, and the ablest 
jurist could not say at this moment to whom Crete 
belongs, or could only say with certainty that it does 
not belong to either the majority or the minority of 
its own inhabitants. As regards Crete the Concert 
has failed contemptibly. Nothing the Austrian jour- 
nalists can say, nothing Sir William Harcourt can pour 
forth, nothing that can be bellowed out in Hyde 
Park, can exaggerate upon this point the discreditable 
futility of the action of the six great Governments and the 
diplomatists at their disposal. It is nonsense to say that 
this is accidental. The business of statesmen when aroused 
enough to move ships and soldiers is to prevent accidents, 
to overcome difficulties, in short, to succeed, and the 
Concert, with means at its disposal sufficient to conquer 
the world, has in Crete in no degree succeeded. It has 
not even stopped the cannon or pacified the ports. 


Has it succeeded any better in Greece? That little 
State was to be kept quiet, and it has not been kept quiet. 
It has acted throughout in clear defiance of the will of the 
Concert, has encouraged the revolt in Crete, has accumu- 
lated an army on its frontier which is a mere foolishness 
if it does not raise Macedonia and Epirus, and now stands 
defying Turkey to a war which, but for Abd-ul-Hamid’s 
fears, Turkey would instantly accept. We hold Greece to 
have been right, diplomacy holds it to have been wrong; 
grant either proposition, and still the Concert has so far 
been defeated. It has neither conciliated Greece, nor 
persuaded Greece, nor coerced Greece, but sits pouring 
out menaces and prophecies, and telegrams of command 
to which no Greek person pays the smallest attention. 
We are very glad it is so, because we maintain that while 
a European war would be a great calamity, war localised 
to the Balkans would in the end deprive Turkey of many 
provinces, which would be a great good ; but the diplomatists 
are not driving at that end, and to say that the Concert 
has succeeded in Greece is to be blind to the most patent 
facts. Has it, then, succeeded in Turkey? Its failure 
in Crete and Greece is success, splendid success, com- 
pared to its failure in Constantinople. There the Concert 
was on one point really united. Its members did all 
honestly wish that Abd-ul-Hamid should be weak, that 
he should obey the Ambassadors’ orders, that he should be 
reduced to a position in which, when the Concert had 
made up its mind, he should have nothing to do but 
accept that mind without resistance, remonstrance, or 
delay. The total effect of the Concert’s action has been 
that Turkey has revived as a military Power, that the 
Sultan has four hundred thousand excellent soldiers 
under arms, nearly half of them in Europe, that he can 
overrun Greece or crush Bulgaria at discretion, that no 
fleet can be sure of passing the Dardanelles without 
destruction, and that if the Sultan orders a general 
massacre of his Christian subjects prevention of that 
atrocity or punishment for its author will be a most 
arduous and dangerous undertaking. The Sultan could 
actually fight Russia with a fair prospect of success in 
that defensive war. If this is success, what is failure ? 
The last thing the statesmen who govern the Concert 
desired was the military revivification of Turkey, and 
this is the first thing, indeed the only great thing, 
they have as yet accomplished. Surely we do not cease 
to be sober publicists, even in Mr. Curzon’s eyes, because 
we say that to produce such results there must have been 
mismanagement, and mismanagement of the kind which, if 
it had been committed by a single Power, would have been 
fatal to the reputation of that Power’s diplomatic agents. 
Those who are responsible, be they Kings or only Foreign 
Secretaries, have not only failed in their objects, but they 
have greatly diminished one of the brightest hopes of 
mankind,—the hope, namely, that Europe might one day 
constitute itself the Appellate Court of Civilisation, insist 
that the world should refer all quarrels to its decision, 
and by its irresistible decrees should reduce that world to 
an acquiescence, contented or discontented, in peace and 
progress. We have the Court, affirms Mr. Curzon ; but it 
is a Court which issues no final judgments, nothing but 
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ad interim orders, usually found to benefit only the 
guilty, while its bailiffs, wherever they go, only increase 
the bitterness and violence they are intended to put down. 

Are we then in favour of allowing the Concert to dis- 
solve? No; not if it can be helped. The Concert, as we 
have already acknowledged, succeeds in preventing the 
Powers from flying at one another’s throats, which is in 
itself good work, and we still retain a lingering hope that, 
taught by experience, by alarms, and by the failure of all 
petty plans, it may at last decide to fulfil its clear duty, 
and may in peace, though of course through the action of 
fleets and armies, partition Turkey, thereby restoring to 
the civilisation it once possessed, the Eastern Empire of 
Rome. That partition is a necessity for human progress, 
and if it is not accomplished peacefully it will be accom- 
plished through a devastating war. We had rather, there- 
fore, that the Concert remained, and that the statesmen of 
Europe, taught by the events of recent months, agreed to 
make it reasonably efficient, either by appointing some 
one Power to be its mandatory, or if that is impossible, 
by investing a Conference of delegates, who of course 
would be either Ambassadors or Foreign Secretaries, with 
all its rights and powers. It is the custom to abuse con- 
ferences, and no doubt they are very hard to manage; but 
after all the Congress of Vienna established peace for 
fifty years, the Conference of Berlin resulted in an en- 
durable compromise which averted war, and the Con- 
ference of Brussels distributed Africa upon principles 
which, though wretchedly imperfect, have so far worked 
that the Powers have not quarrelled over their enormous 
spoil. Without this arrangement, or some other akin to 
it, the Concert will accomplish nothing, and will be found 
in the end incompetent even to prevent war. It will 
accomplish nothing because, as we see, it will be unable to 
agree, and it will not prevent war because, if nothing 
great is done, Turkey will at last break up, and war will 
come of itself, and of necessity. The “Cabinet of 
Europe,” as Mr. Curzon called it, must meet, or it never 
can asa Cabinet decide. The telegraph is a wonderful 
instrument, but there is one function for which it has 
always proved itself singularly unfitted, and that is 
peaceful debate. The very clerks who manipulate it can 
hardly restrain themselves from swearing at each other, 
and sometimes, it is reported, give way to the temptation. 





MR. GOSCHEN AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


jer speech made by Mr. Goschen at the dinner given 

to Sir Alfred Milner on Saturday last has done 
aothing to remove the unfavourable impression in regard 
to the affairs of South Africa which has existed during the 
past month. Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches have been called 
minatory, but if Mr. Goschen was properly reported his 
remarks are more likely to do mischief in South Africa than 
anything which has fallen from the Colonial Secretary. What 
is most to be regretted in Mr. Goschen’s speech is that he 
used language which will tend to encourage the belief that 
the British Government is inclined to take sides in South 
Africa,—to regard the colonists of Dutch race as the 
enemies of the Empire, and those of British origin as its 
only true friends and supporters. We have not been able 
to agree entirely with Mr. Chamberlain’s more recent atti- 
tude in regard to South Africa, but at any rate he has never 
fallen into this most serious mistake, and when he has 
spoken most strongly he has still kept before his hearers the 
vital fact of the situation,—the necessity for creating and 
maintaining, if possible, a union between the two races. As 
reported, Mr. Goschen appears to have neglected this saving 
clause. But Mr. Goschen’s words must be quoted to show 
that we are not making a mountain out of a mole-hill. 
After prophesying that Sir Alfred Milner would be success- 
ful in the conquest of the hearts of those over whose desti- 
nies he will have to exert so great an influence, Mr. Goschen 
asked Sir Alfred to retain an affection for the British Navy. 
“He will have great duties to perform, but if occasionally 
he may feel that he would wish to breathe a wave of 
British atmosphere, let him go down to Simon’s Town, the 
headquarters of the British Squadron.” He will find 


there, continued Mr. Goschen, “ our gallant bluejackets 
and the red coats of the British Marines. They will be the 
representatives to him, as they are to this country, of 
British power in the neighbourhood of South Africa, and 
they will be a guarantee to him and to our colonists—the 


this country is determined to maintain its gupreman : 
these quarters, and to back his Excellency the aw: i 
missioner with the power of the British Empire.” Wi 
not, of course, suppose for a moment that Mr. @ do 
wished to say anything which would be galling to 
people of Cape Colony, but we cannot conceal from the 
selves the fact that many colonists sensitive ag to ther, 
place in the Empire would feel annoyed at the to 
of these words, which seem to draw a distinction” 
if not, indeed, to suggest a quasi-antagonism, bela 
the Imperial Power and the Colony. Surely our obj 
ought to be to impress the colonists with the feck 
that they are an integral part of the British Emp; 
part-inheritors of its might and its glory, and ad 
“outsiders,” from whom a weary Governor may ¢ 
to seek refreshment in looking at an Imperial Peay 
clad and an Imperial Marine. Unless we take the 
narrow view that the bluejacket and the marine ay 
specially Imperial because we pay for them, Sir Alfred 
Milner ought not to be asked to feel more at home ig 
Simon’s Bay than in Cape Town. How unfortunate jg 
the tone of the speech, when regarded from the Colonial 
standpoint, may be clearly understood by thinking of 
what would be the feeling raised in Canada under similar 
circumstances. Suppose a member of the Government ty 
have made a speech recommending the Governor-General 
of the Dominion to take a trip to Halifax whenever hy 
felt depressed and needed refreshment, because he would 
there be able to see a British red-coat. Would not the 
Canadians feel indignant at such a tone being adopted 
towards a part of the Empire which they consider as loyal 
as any county of the United Kingdom? It is a curious 
example of the irony of accident that Mr. Goschen, of all 
men, should have fallen into this blunder, for we frankly 
acknowledge that few of our statesmen have so sounda 
record as he has on Imperial questions. Unfortunately 
he, like so large a part of the British public, will not 
remember that South Africa is only a Canada in the 
making, and that if things are to go well, it must 
be treated in the spirit in which we treat Canada, 
If we treat the Cape Dutch with fairness and 
understanding, we shall yet see them as loyal to the 
Empire as the people of Quebec. If, however, we insist 
upon considering them as enemies of the Empire, we 
shall probably end by making them such. Though it 
sounds absurd, we suppose that if we went on long enough 
describing and suggesting and insinuating that men like 
Sir Henry de Villiers and Mr. Sauer were potential rebels, 
we might ultimately get them to believe it themselves. 
There is no surer way of making a man disloyal than to 
be always telling him that he isso. It is therefore with 
regret that we read a speech from one of our leading 
statesmen which shows the tone noticeable in Mr. 
Goschen’s latest utterance. 

But perhaps it will be said that we have entirely 
mistaken Mr. Goschen’s words, and that all he meant to 
do was to say “ Hands off!” to Germany. If that is so, 
we must say with all respect that we think the phrases 
were not well chosen. We are quite as strong as Mr. 
Goschen can be, for no one could be stronger, in our 
resolve to remain the paramount Power in South Africa, 
and not to allow the slightest interference by any foreign 
State. For example, we should have acted far more 
severely in regard to Germany a year and a half ago 
than did the present Government. As she had raised 
the point, we should have required her to acknowledge 
that she had no more right to occupy herself with 
the affairs of the Transvaal than with those of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. But if Mr. Goschen meant to 
say “Hands off!” to Germany, he should have put the 
matter without ambiguity, and in a way so plain that no 
one could mistake his meaning. Such plain speaking 
would indeed have done nothing but good, and would 
have been strongly appreciated by all the Dutch in Cape 
Colony. The firm resistance of any attempt by Germany 
to interfere in South Africa may always be relied on to 
unite all classes in the Cape Colony, and is by no means 
disapproved even by the Boers. The Boers may like to 
coquette with Germany, but they would view with the 
utmost dismay the notion of passing under German 
protection. 

In regard to the general outlook in South Africa we 
have little to add to what we have said on former 





Joyal men who support British rule in that Colony—that 


occasions. We hold now, as then, first. that we must 
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and hard at any Power that attempts 


a. 

‘ tl : 
as Lag ts “ian that we are the paramount Power in 
hey Africa, and next, that we must insist upon the 


‘ong of the London Convention being strictly 
‘ntai d here we would have our Govern- 
ment speak quite frankly to the Boers. We would say :— 
‘Tf you would put your house in order, and establish a 
nable form of government, and not a travesty of 
fhe Venetian Oligarchy, we should not insist on a 
a minute or too literal interpretation of the Con- 
vention. Since, however, you insist on your pound 
of flesh, we insist on ours, and we must necessarily 
watch your Government with minute caution till it adopts 
4 more reasonable spirit. Since, however, we granted 
ou autonomy, and since the question of the Transvaal is 
3 matter in which the people of our South African Colonies 
are primarily concerned, we shall not in any way attempt to 
interfere with your Government as long as our colonists do 
not ask us to do so in clear and unmistakable tones. If, how- 
ever, things get worse in your internal government, and 
they come to us and ask us to abate the nuisance at 
their doors, we warn you that we shall not listen to that 
appeal without sympathy and approval. We do not, that 
is, mean that you shall permanently defy the rest of South 
Africa or spoil the future of that great State in posse. 
Till, however, the rest of South Africa asks us to move we 
shall not move.’ In other words, we ought to refrain from 
taking any hasty step in the Transvaal. We ought, in 
fact, to maintain the status quo in the general interests of 
South Africa, and till our colonists of both races bid us 
act,as they would have bid us act in the case of the 
Drifts. While waiting for the South African question to 
develop we would do everything to encourage a reconcilia- 
tion between the Dutch and the English, and as a pledge of 
our impartiality we would deprive of all power derived from 
Imperial sources the man who has done so much to inflame 
the feeling between the two races,—the man who nearly 
plunged South Africa into civil war, and who in addition has 
been the constant enemy of the Imperial factor. It was 
Mr. Rhodes as much as any man who inspired the Dutch 
Afrikanders with their distrust of the Imperial factor, 
and who suggested to them that it had increased in the 
North, was increasing, and ought to be diminished. He 
saved them, he said in a famous phrase, from a great 
Crown Colony being set up in what is now Rhodesia. 
Keep out the foreigner, maintain the Convention, play 
a waiting game, reconcile the races, repose no trust 
in the man who caused the present ill-blood between 
our colonists, protect the black man from slavery, 
—these should be our watchwords in South Africa. 
Whether Mr. Chamberlain will be wise enough to act 
on them all—except in their entirety they are little 
good—remains to be seen. Though not over-confident— 
things in South Africa seem destined to be perpetually 
going wrong—we have a faint hope that Mr. Chamberlain 
may yet realise what is the true course of action. At any 
rate, we would implore him not to be led into adopting 
the attitude we have been regretting in Mr. Goschen. 
We also derive a certain amount of hope from this fact. 
Mr. Chamberlain has, in our opinion, not/always said the 
right thing about South Africa, but we do not think 
that we can point as yet to any occasion on which he has 
done the wrong thing. May this be of good omen for 
the future, and may he steadily refuse, however great the 
pressure upon him from outside—and we can well 
believe it to be tremendous—to plunge this country into 
war with the Transvaal against the wishes of the majority 
of the white men at the Cape. A war under such circum- 
stances would simply act as a school for rebels. 





CAMBRIDGE AND DEGREES FOR WOMEN. 


[)PBNe the past few weeks the correspondence 
columns of the Times have contained intermittent 
echoes of the great three days’ debate which the Senate 
of the University of Cambridge held in the earlier part of 
March on the Report of the Syndicate appointed last year to 
inquire into the question of degrees for women. These echoes 
were excited by, and have blended with, deliverances 
from members of the University of Oxford like Professor 
Case and Mr. Strachan Davidson, who are anxious to 
Secure that the sister- University shall do nothing to throw 
into painful contrast the non possumus attitude so de- 
“sively assumed at Oxford early in last year. The vote 





will not be taken at Cambridge for some weeks, and the 
interval cannot fail to be a period of considerable anxiety 
to all who are interested in the question of higher education 
for women. The Syndicate’s Report recommends briefly 
that women who fulfil conditions as to residence and as to 
examinations identical with, or closely similar to, those which 
in the case of men result in an honour degree, shall receive 
“the title of the degree of Bachelor of Arts,” with the 
right of proceeding to “the title of the degree of Master 
of Arts” after the period required of male graduates. 
Those are the principal concessions which the Senate is 
advised by the Syndicate to make, but it is further pro- 
posed that, after the lapse of the due interval from the 
acquisition of the title of the degree of Master of Arts, 
that of Doctor in Science or Letters should be conferred 
on women who have made valuable and original contribu- 
tions to Science or Letters, and also that honorary degrees 
in Arts, Law, Letters, Science, and Music should from 
time to time be conferred upon women, as they are upon 
men, of special distinction, who have not fulfilled the usual 
conditions, but who have been recommended for such 
dignities, honoris causd, by the Council of the Senate. In. 
a word, so far as the titles in its gift are concerned, 
the advice of the Syndicate is that women qualified 
for honours, but not otherwise, shall henceforth be re- 
cognised as having practically the same claims as those 
of men on the University of Cambridge. But they do not 
recommend that any of the titles so given to women 
should convey membership of the University or any right 
of participation in the control of its affairs. 


Such is the tenor of the Report, which has been 
very fully and ably debated in the Cambridge Senate- 
House, and as to which so much alarm is felt by some of 
the Oxford opponents of further concessions to women at 
the old Universities, that they have expostulated at length 
and with great earnestness in the columns of the Times. The 
decisive vote will not be taken at Cambridge until some 
time in May. Our own hope certainly is that the recom- 
mendations which we have summarised will then be adopted. 
As our readers are aware, we are no advocates of any revolu- 
tion in the relations between the sexes, whether in the State 
or in the academic field. Butin this case not only no- 
revolution, but no change whatever, is proposed in the 
allotment of power as between men and women at the 
University concerned. The Syndicate would leave the 
women, as it finds them, with no power at all. All that is 
proposed is that the University shall no longer withhold 
from women the one public expression of its recognition of 
intellectual achievement on their part, which is beyond 
dispute or misconception in any quarter. At present, as 
everybody knows, the students of Girton and Newnham 
Colleges are admitted, after a certain period of residence, 
and after passing the Little-go, or some examination 
recognised by the University as an equivalent, to the 
examinations for the various Triposes, and the successful 
female candidates receive a certificate stating the class of 
the Tripos in which they have passed. These certificates, 
of course, are the cherished possessions of those who win 
them, but it appears that their value in the eyes of the 
public in general, and the governing bodies of educational 
institutions in particular, is a very uncertain quantity. 
In other words, it is often found that women possessing a 
Cambridge Tripos certificate are at a disadvantage in 
applying for educational posts as compared with women 
from other Universities, except Oxford, because they cannot 
sign the magic letters “B.A.” after their names. We are 
free to admit that the amount of ignorance as to the state 
of things at the old Universities and as to the significance- 
of Honours Examinations there, to which testimony is borne- 
in this connection, is very surprising ; but the accumula- 
tion of such testimony, which is supplied in an Appendix. 
to the Report of the Degrees for Women Syndicate, from 
ladies who are holding important positions in the teaching 
world, appears to us to place the fact beyond reasonable 
doubt. That being so, it seems to us clear, for more than 
one reason, that, unless the change can be shown to be 
in some respect injurious to the best interests of the 
University, the Senate of Cambridge is bound to remove 
the disadvantage of which Girton and Newnham students 
complain as attaching to the Tripos certificates. In the 
first place, plain justice seems to demand that they should 
not allow female students who have passed all the tests 
which are required of men for an honour degree to suffer 
from an ambiguity in the academic recognition which is 
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given to their achievements. In the second place, it 
seems clear that unless that injustice is remedied, and 
women who have taken honours in a Cambridge Tripos 
are at least placed on a level, in the eyes of the im- 
perfectly informed public, with those who have taken 
degrees, possibly of inferior real significance, at other 
Universities, Cambridge will lose a considerable share of 
the influence which is rightfully hers in the guidance of 
female education in the country at large. Both the 
injustice to individuals and the danger to culture re- 
sulting from it would undoubtedly be removed, so far 
as Cambridge is concerned, by the measure proposed by 
the Syndicate. That point is, in our judgment, too 
obvious to need enforcement. Can it be reasonably con- 
tended that the highest interests of the University will 
suffer from the adoption of the change, that is, by 
allowing women who have fulfilled the conditions 
necessary for obtaining the Tripos certificate, to sign 
“B.A. Cantab.,” and in due course “M.A. Cantab.,” 
after their names? We cannot easily understand the 
apprehensions which are entertained on this subject. 

We are quite ready to admit the gravity of the change 
which would be involved in the admission of women to 
membership of one of the old resident Universities, with a 
participation, according to their numbers, in the control 
of academic affairs. We have no desire to see that experi- 
ment undertaken. Its risks are certain, its benefits 
doubtful, and it is perfectly clear that opinion is a very 
long way from being ripe, if it is even ripening, at 
either Oxford or Cambridge in the direction of so great a 
venture. But the important, and indeed cardinal, fact of the 
situation, as it seems to us, is that the tendency towards 
the transformation of Oxford and Cambridge into really 
mixed Universities will in no sense or degree beenhanced, but 
on the contrary will be distinctly checked, by the adoption 
of the Report of the Cambridge Syndicate on Women’s 
Degrees. A quite genuine, and even perhaps substantial, 
grievance will be removed, and by its removal the pressure, 
such as there is, in favour of female membership of the 
old Universities will be greatly reduced. For the external 
benefits of membership will be secured to all those who 
have worthily won them, and the great majority of the 
Tripos women will thus be satisfied. That there will 
remain a considerable number of able and cultivated women 
still desiring for themselves and their sex a participation 
in the management of the great national institutions with 
which their work is so closely associated, cannot be denied. 
But it is evident from what has been repeatedly said by 
Professor Sidgwick, perhaps their most influential ally 
among men, that he and many men and women 
in influence like-minded with him will feel bound 
to accept the settlement proposed by the Syndicate, 
if it is adopted by the Senate, as final, in the sense 
in which any human arrangements can be considered 
so. On the other hand, there can be no doubt that if the 
“Syndicate’s proposals are rejected, the party of change at 
the Universities in the interests of women will retain for 
practical purposes the support of those eminent persons 
who are now ready, on terms, to abandon agitation. It, 
therefore seems clear to us that peace, with honour 
and safety, may be secured by academic Conservatives, 
not less than their opponents, through the adoption of the 
Syndicate’s proposals. If they are adopted, we should hope 
that it may not be long before Oxford, in her own way of 
course, is persuaded to act on similar lines. It would be 
a matter for great regret if the legitimate influence of 
either of the old Universities on the culture of women 
were reduced by an obstinate and timid Conservatism. 
That some day the establishment, or it may well be the 
development out of Holloway, of a true women’s Univer- 
sity may be achieved with national advantage we are 
not now denying. But the idea, which seems to be 
cherished by many of the opponents of the Syndicate’s 
proposals, that such a development can be forced by denying 
women the privileges they have earned at the old Univer- 
sities, is alike unjust and futile. 





THE CHANCES OF INVASION. 


HE new number of the Edinburgh Review contains a 
very remarkable article on the problem of National 
Defence,—the greater problem, which contains within it 
the smaller problem of how these islands can best be pro- 
tected from invasion. 


The subject is a very old one, but 


it can never be uninteresting as long as it ig 
intelligently treated, and this it undoubtedly jig re ang 
writer in the Edinburgh Review,—a person who jg the 
competent to handle his subject,and Bm we may judoat. 
internal evidence, is well aware of what is being ay teety 
A. at the 

War Office and what are the views of the military authors 
The fact that the nations of the Continent are 80 nite, 
superior to us in military force cannot but make ae 
lem of invasion an extremely vital one. War with Russ: 
Germany, or France, or a combination of thege Pow 
would be certain towmean an attempt at invasion haa 
we were so powerful at sea that we could be certain ¢j 

of destroying the transports before they could land or 
sealing them up in the enemy’s ports ; or, again, unless a 
were known to possess so powerful a force in these pr 
that the task of invasion would be impossible, These ¢0 
siderations, point to the fact that there are two waned 
preventing invasion. One is by possessing a complete 
control of the sea, the other by possessing an Army capable 
of repelling any force that can be reasonably expected 
to invade. But considering the nature of our milj 
resources compared with those of the Continent, it would hy 
absurd to hesitate between these two alternatives, It must 
of necessity be wiser to keep the enemy out altogether thay 
to first let him land and then beat him. Clearly, then, no 
sane person can doubt that the body primarily respon. 
sible for defending us against invasion is the Fleet, The 
way to protect ourselves against invasion is to establish g 
Fleet which shall possess an absolute and complete cop. 
trol of the sea. The sea once under our absolute control, 
we have, theoretically, no need for an Army in the matter of 
defence from invasion. Every penny, then, that can be 
spared for the work of defence ought, says the strategical 
purists, to be spent on the Navy. That, no doubt, is 
logically quite true, and a supreme Navy ought therefore 
to be our essential principle. It must not, however, be 
pushed too far, for here as elsewhere pure reason is apt 
to be a pigheaded, and so an inefficient, guide. The 
reasons why we should not altogether ignore the Army 
as a possible defender are simple enough. In the first 
place, we are bound to have an Army for other purposes, 
and are bound also to keep a considerable portion of it at 
home. It would, therefore, be a piece of pedantic madness 
to refuse to utilise that Army as a second line of defence 
merely because the Fleet is theoretically not only a better, 
but, if effective, the only necessary, defender. No man 
refuses to effect a second insurance on his house if it can 
be had practically for nothing, or at any rate for a very 
small extra cost. If we had no other need for an 
Army, it might conceivably be best to spend the 
whole of the Army Estimates on the Fleet. Since, 
however, we must have soldiers, they may rightly be 
developed as a second line of defence. A stronger 
reason for the second line of defence is to be found 
in the “ chanciness ” of naval war. An accident or a storm 
of exceptional violence might destroy so many ships that 
our command of the sea would be temporarily forfeited. 
In other words, the command of the sea cannot be made 
quite absolute, do what you will. Therefore it is only 
reasonable to possess the power of repelling invasion on 
land. That power might be essential to our national 
existence in case of a temporary loss of the command of 
the sea. The answer made to this by the extremer 
advocates of relying solely on sea-power to repel invasion 
used to be that an accidental saat disaster, or the mere 
temporary loss of the absolute command of the sea, would 
not matter. As long, they argued, as we had “a Fleet in 
being ” no enemy would dare to invade us. He would be 
afraid of having his invading force cut off from its base 
if and when we regained command of the sea. On this 
supposed essential principle of the “ Fleet in being” a vast 
structure of speculative tactics and policy has been built > 
but these are signs that the theory has passed its zenith, 
and is beginning to decline. In reality the thought 0 
“a Fleet in being” would never prevent a really serious 
plan of invasion. If for the moment the sea was 
clear the enemy would land his troops and trust 
to luck to get them out. People forget that you 
must run risks, and great ones, in war, and that 
the great Continental nations would count as nothing 
compared with the possible prize the risk of losing 
army of a hundred thousand men. We have, ~ 
these facts. The possibility of a temporary loss ° 





the command of the sea, and the knowledge that this 
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OO 
temporary loss would certainly be followed by an attempt 
: D. 
Ader these circumstances it would seem most foolish 
to organise the troops which are always stationed 
ag se islands in such a way that they could repel 
2 Econ. The troops are there, it would cost com- 
an eely little extra to train them and organise 
them for the work of repelling invasion, and it would at 
the same time improve them as soldiers generally. The 
writer in the Edinburgh Review practically shows that this 
is the principle upon which the Council of Defence have 
determined to act, and in support of which they will 
advise certain military developments. The Edinburgh 
article shows with great minuteness how com- 
tively easy it would be for an invading force to land 
¢ once we lost command of the sea,—could not, that 
is blockade all the enemy’s harbours. He quotes a very 
striking opinion of the Duke of Wellington in regard to the 
sibilities of a descent on our coasts. “ I have examined 
and reconnoitred,” wrote Wellington in his famous letter 
to Sir John Burgoyne, “ over and over again, the whole 
wast, from the North Foreland by Dover, Folkestone, 
Beachy Head, Brighton, Arundel, to Selsey Bill, near 
Portsmouth, and I say that, excepting immediately under 
the fire of Dover Castle, there is not a spot on the coast 
on which infantry might not be thrown on shore at any 
time of tide, with any wind, and in any weather...... 
that, in that space of coast (that is, between the North 
Foreland and Selsey Bill) there are not less than seven 
small harbours, or mouths of rivers, each without defence, 
of which an enemy, having landed his infantry on the 
coast, might take possession, and therein land his cavalry 
and artillery of all calibre, and establish himself and his 
communications with France.” Another remark by the 
Duke of Wellington on the subject is worth quoting. 
“The French,” said the Duke of Wellington, “ would have 
an immense advantage over us, even if we were prepared 
to oppose a landing. ..... They start at midnight, and 
arrive off our coast just before sunrise. The dawn, which 
renders everything clear to them, will not enable us to 
observe what they are about. They will have a full half- 
hour of light before we shall be able to distinguish 
between the line of beach and the line of sea, far less to 
observe boats in motion. And let me tell you that in 
calm weather, and with preparations well settled before- 
hand, a great deal may be done towards throwing troops 
ashore on an open beach in half-an-hour.” Of course, 
these remarks are all based upon the notion that our Fleet 
is sunk or absent, and that, for the time at any rate, the 
enemy commands the sea. No doubt the first and the 
best way to meet such terrific assumptions is to say,— 
“But England shall never lose command of the sea as 
long as she remains a nation, and as long as she com- 
mands it the Duke’s case is an idle dream.” Possibly ; but 
our point is (and we believe it is the point of all reasonable 
men) that in a matter of such vast importance it is worth 
while to provide against a very unlikely accident,—an 
accident which we shall in other ways strain every nerve 
to prevent. 
; We have, unfortunately, left ourselves very little room 
in which to deal with the rest of the Edinburgh Reviewer's 
most suggestive and well-informed discussion of the 
Probabilities. His notion is that a foreign enemy might, 
given that we had temporarily lost command of the sea, 
land one hundred and fifty thousand men on our shores 
Without hindrance. Even if they did so, however, he holds 
that we could defeat them. “The armed forces of 
England,” he says, “ are undoubtedly sufficient to defeat 
an invading force of one hundred and fifty thousand men. 
It may be confidently assumed that two hundred and fifty 
thousand combatants, after the necessary garrisons had 
been provided for, might be assembled for field service.” 
These troops would be sufficient if they could be 
quickly concentrated, but here there is no doubt at 
Present a deficiency in organisation. “A force of two 
undred and fifty thousand men cannot be transported 
Pe the same ease as a St. Leger crowd. The supply of 
ood and forage would tax our resources to the utmost; 
and, more than all, the enemy, well aware of our 
eficiencies, would in all human probability make the 
a vigorous efforts to attack our field army while it was 
Sull in process of assembly. We must confess that at the 
yet moment the prospect of a speedy concentration is 
ot altogether reassuring. As regards the transport of 





the troops by rail, we believe that the railways may be 
depended on.” Again, our troops have not hitherto been 
trained to move in large bodies over difficult ground, nor are 
our officers accustomed to handle large forces. Especially 
is our cavalry deficient in military training. These defects, 
serious though they are, are in process of removal, and 
we have no doubt that befere long the contemptible 
opposition offered to the Manceuvres Bill by the game- 
preservers, to which the writer in the Edinburgh Review 
alludes, will be overcome, and our soldiers will be allowed 
to obtain the training they require to protect us efficiently. 
The general impression, indeed, produced by the article 
from which we have been quoting is that, though much 
still requires doing, a good deal has already been done, 
and that the forces at home are steadily becoming a sound 
second line of defence. Of course, this does not mean 
that we can dare, for an instant, to relax our efforts to keep 
the Fleet absolutely invincible. All it means is that we 
need not feel gloomy at the thought of what would happen 
if by some evil chance we for a time lost the complete 
command of the sea. 





THE BISHOPRIC OF BRISTOL. 


HE announcement that sufficient money has been col- 
lected to provide an endowment for a separate 
bishopric of Bristol marks the close of a long and self- 
denying effort. For some fourteen years Bristol Church- 
men have been working hard and spending money freely ; 
and the survivors of them—for the man to whom more 
than to any one the conception is due is no longer here to 
witness its complete realisation—can now await with hope, 
though not without anxiety, the appointment of the first 
Bishop of the revived See. Bristol is in one respect better 
off than new bishoprics ordinarily are. It has its 
cathedral and its cathedral establishment waiting for the 
Bishop to enter into possession. Strictly speaking, indeed, 
the See has always been in existence. Gloucester and 
Bristol have remained two dioceses though they have had 
one Bishop. 

For those who do not live in the diocese the interest of 
the severance now about to take place lies chiefly in the 
change of feeling to which it testifies in regard to the 
Episcopal office. Time was, and that not so long since, 
when the multiplication of bishoprics would have been 
neither practicable nor useful. Inthe days when Bishops 
were still great personages, keeping up much secular state 
and often enjoying very large incomes, the money wanted 
to found a new See could not possibly have been got 
together. Nor even if it had been possible would it. 
have seemed expedient. The Bishops of the last century 
were rather too much lords over God’s heritage to 
dispose their flocks to increase their numbers. They 
gave dignity of a kind to the Church of which they 
were rulers, but it was a dignity essentially unspiritual 
and unecclesiastical. It was aptly symbolised by the wig, 
which by degrees had come to be regarded as the most 
characteristic item in the Episcopal habit. There were 
quite enough Bishops for the work that Bishops had then 
to do. We never read of a Bishop being driven or hurried 
in those days. They had ample time in which to get 
through the business of their office, and ample leisure in 
which to refresh themselves when the business was done. 
They ordained at stated seasons, confirmed during certain 
weeks in each spring, preached on rare occasions, and 
exercised hospitality either in London or in the country 
much as other Peers did. In short, the idea that men 
had of their office was mechanical rather than personal. 
A Bishop was a dignified and highly paid official who had 
yearly to lay his hands on so many ordination candidates 
and on so many dozen confirmation candidates. Apart 
from doctrinal considerations, which were then not much 
regarded, it was work that might have been done almost. 
as well by a cleverly contrived automaton. 

The incident that did more than anything else to 
change all this was one that promised in the first 
instance to have a quite opposite effect. It was 
the opposition of the Bishops to the Oxford Move- 


ment. That showed in a new and unexpected way 
what a great part the Episcopate, if it chose, 
It was 


might play in the guidance of the Church. 
the Bishops who sent Newman out of the Church 
of England, and men who had done so big a thing as 
this could never again be regarded as merely dignified 
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machines with no power of initiative and no faculty of 
conceiving what the Church might become in the future. 
The Movement grew and prospered in spite of their oppo- 
sition, but for many years Episcopal discouragement was 
looked for by the Tractarian clergy as a matter of course. 
Everything that they did was done in the teeth of their 
natural rulers, or if here and there a Bishop had the 
courage to assure them of his sympathy it was sympathy 
in word rather than in deed, expressed with cautious re- 
serve, and not unfrequently withdrawn as soon as it 
attracted notice. But this continuous opposition had a 
very unexpected consequence. It fixed the attention of 
Churchmen on the Bishops, it led them to reflect how 
much more the Movement might have prospered if it had 
had the Bishops for friends instead of for adversaries. This 
change of temper was helped, of course, by the importance 
assigned by the Tractarian theory to the Episcopal office. 
In practice this importance had to be recognised with a 
great deal of reserve. The Ignatian precept, “Do 
nothing without the Bishop,” had te be reconciled with a 
state of affairs in which pretty well everything had to be 
done without the Bishop or not done atall. Difficulties of 
this kind, however, seldom prove unsurmountable. Some 
of the keenest critics of Royal shortcomings have been con- 
vinced supporters of the divine right of Kings. The very 
necessity of evading Episcopal pronouncements led the 
Tractarians to consider how helpful these same pronounce- 
ments might be if they were drafted on different lines, and 
so carried the change of temper a little further. Step by 
step the Bishops themselves began to change. It was hard 
at any given moment to say in what the difference con- 
sisted, but none the less it was felt to be there. Opposition 
gradually faded into toleration, and toleration grew into 
active sympathy. New conceptions of work, of the value 
of work, of the conditions under which work can be best 
done, came to reconcile the Bishops to much that they had 
hitherto distrusted. The gradual leavening of the clergy 
by the new views, the rise of a body of laymen in whom 
zeal made up for smallness of numbers, and the growth of 
indifference among those of the laity who are not High 
Churchmen combined to hasten and perfect the process, 
until at present there are probably not six Bishops on the 
bench who are active opponents of the High Church party, 
and even with these six it is opposition which does not go 
beyond words. In by far the greater number of cases the 
Bishop if not a High Churchman himself is perfectly 
ready to welcome High Churchmen into his diocese, and 
to promote the various works in which they are interested. 


We see now what lies at the root of the modern desire 
to get more Bishops. From being passively mischievous 
they have become actively useful. They initiate all 
manner of undertakings, and by this fact alone they goa 
long way to ensure their success. They set a standard of 
what should be expected from the clergy, and by the 
exercise of their authority they do much to give these 
expectations fulfilment. ‘But the moment people came to 
regard Bishops in this new light they realised how few 
there were of them. They were now accepted as leaders, 
not endured as so much dead-weight of which an Episcopal 
Church could not hope to get rid. But every experience 
of leadership and initiative stimulates the desire to have 
more of it. In every direction Churchmen are confronted 
by the fact that there is work of all sorts to be done, and 
that only the Bishop of the diocese can start it on its way 
properly. Suggestions of work when they come from a 
Bishop have a different aspect from that which they wear 
when they come from another Vicar, from a Rural Dean, 
or even from the Archdeacon himself. They are listened 
to instead of merely criticised. But the work of a diocesan 
Bishop who does work has limits of time which no amount 
of energy can overstep. The new work has not displaced 
the old; on the contrary, it has made the old work more 
real and engrossing. A Bishop is not excused ordinations 
and confirmations on the ground that he is no longer a 
mere ecclesiastical machine. On the contrary, he gives much 
more time to both functions. His ordination examinations 
become stricter, he multiplies opportunities of confirmation 
to make it easier for candidates to be brought to him. It is 
the old story of everything having to be done by one pair of 
hands, and of one pair of hands having so much thrown 
upon them that they cannot possibly undertake anything 
more. One result of this conviction is the growth of 
suffragan Bishops. But a suffragan Bishop can never 


active of curates can ever be the same aga rector 
guidance must come from the man who is moral} 
legally responsible for the work, whether of the mi by 
of the diocese. The only real cure for Episcopal . 
work, with its correlative of unavoidable neglect a 
subdivision of dioceses. This is what the liberal 
Bristol Churchmen has just effected for their pi, s 
and the district round it. This is what the Archhishe! 
of York is trying to do in the case of Sheffield. This i 
what has long been needed in the case of Birmin a 
In view of a want at once so general and so urpeaht 
becomes Churchmen seriously to review the whole Pr 
of Episcopal incomes, and of the use which Bishops 4 
expected to make of them. * 





THE DREAM-EMPIRE OF THE BALKANsg, 
[ CONTRIBUTED. | 

_ loyalty of the European Turks to the Ruler of thy 

fragment of the Balkan Peninsula still left to thy 
Ottoman Empire is strained as it has never been beforg, 
The Ethniké Hetairia’s bands are calling “the children” 
to arms in Macedonia. Bulgaria is said to be unit 
with Servia and Montenegro—whose Princes are alread 
members of the Panslavist League—in a minor Trip 
Alliance. Is it any wonder that visions of a new Empin 
of the Balkans are again floating through the minds of 
politicians with imagination and an inclination towards 
“long views”? Surely, one hears it said, the year 
1900 will see set up that Balkan Confederation concernip 
which so much has been written? A century later, with 
the beginning of the second thousand years of the 
Christian era, may not the Dream-Empire of the Balkans 
itself be ushered in in “the garden of the world made 
desolate” by four centuries of Ottoman oppression? 
Certainly the Imperial idea is not dead in the Peninsula, 
Every evening, under the shadow of an old willow in 
Constantinople, a lamp is lit over the uncut stone which 
marks the tomb of the heroic Constantine, the last 
Emperor of the Greeks. To the Serbs the name of their 
Czar Dushan, who, exactly five hundred years before our 
Queen came to the throne, subjugated Macedonia and 
Albania, is as familiar as that of the Bruce to the Scots 
peasant. Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria in calling his 
infant boy Boris paid a tribute to the influence still 
exerted over his people by the traditions of the ninth 
century, in which the “Emperor of the Bulgarians and 
Despot of the Greeks” occupied the suburbs of Constan- 
tinople and reigned over the whole country. Turning to 
tiny Montenegro, need one do more than mention the 
name of Prince Nicholas’s drama, The Empress of the 
Balkans? As to the Roumanians, who that is acquainted 
with the speeches and articles of the politicians and jour- 
nalists of Bucharest will deny that the Emperor Trajan 
is a name to conjure with ? 

“This federation of free States, destined to fill the gap 
that will be caused by the dissolution of the Ottoman 
Empire,” wrote Lamartine sixty years ago. The Turks 
might never have gained their footing in Europe had 
Serbs, Bulgarians, and Greeks stood shoulder to shoulder 
in the Middle Ages. Can they be trusted to act together 
when their next great chance comes? The realisation of 
the Dream-Empire depends less upon the disposition of 
Russia and Austria than upon the temper and strength 
of the emancipated peoples themselves. With regard to 
Greece, the world has had an excellent opportunity of 
late of judging not only the national character but the 
military, naval, and economic resources of the State. 
Servia, the only Balkan principality without a seaport, 18 
smaller even than Greece (area, five thousand square 
less than that of Scotland), but lords it in point of 
area over the Serb Montenegro, which is but half the 
size of Wales. In spite of heavy taxes Servia is in straits 
for money. Although possessing, like the brave high- 
landers of the Black Mountain, a native ruler, the country 
has found its monarchy burdensome in more ways than 
one. Great politicians and newspaper readers, the fidgety 
Servians fail to impress their visitors as favourably as the 
Bulgarians. As to the Servian Army, it has hardly lived 


down the memory of its humiliating defeat at the hands 
of Prince Alexander. Bulgaria (area, that of Scotland 
and Wales), which shares with Roumania and what 
remains of Turkey in Europe the Black Sea front, 
has always had friends in this country, and its affairs 





be the same as a diocesan Bishop, any more than the most 





It is much less given to show than 


are well known. 
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‘~ er 
mm neighbour; the progress which its youn 
: _northeRobert College have achieved is real. In React, 
the language, 4 Bulgarian and a Servian understand 

h other, and an educated Sofiote can read Tolstoi 
ahs original without learning Russian. The largest 
i the least mountainous of the Balkan States is 
Poumsni®, between which and Bulgaria flows the 

ube, Alone among the peoples of the most easterly 
of the Mediterranean peninsulas, two out of three of 
which are Latin, it uses a Latin dialect; and unlike 
Bulgaria and Servia, which are peasant States, it is blessed 
with an aristocracy. In point of fact, absenteeism—along 
with the Jewish question—is one of the Government’s 

atest difficulties. Agriculturally, Roumania might be 
one of the richest countries in Europe ; M. de Laveleye’s 
‘udgment — “ the Roumain is brilliant, intelligent, less 

‘ven to work than to spend, without foresight, always 
ready to run into debt to gratify the whim of the moment ” 
_points to the source of weakness. As to the Roumanian 
Army, its deeds at Plevna and Sir Charles Dilke’s declara- 
tion that it is not inferior to our own furnish a sufficient 
indication of its merits. 

With regard to unappropriated Turkey, it comprises 
Albania (or rather three Albanias, the Orthodox, the 
Catholic, and the Mussulman, which add yet another 
language to the Balkan Babel), Macedonia, and the 
Adrianople district, and is probably the finest territory 
from the point of view of scenery and of agricultural and 
mineral wealth (still undeveloped, of course) which the 
Moslems have possessed in Europe. The idea of the 
Confederationists has been to create more autonomous 
States (one of them conceivably Turkish), previously, 
perhaps, cutting off certain slices of country for the benetit 
of Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece. But if “ rectification 
of frontiers” once began, where would it stop? And how 
could a territory like Macedonia, containing such a mixed 

pulation, form itself into a principality? At present 
the rayahs of that part of Turkey yet to be liberated are a 
rey to brigands, beys, and Greek ecclesiastics, the two 

tter working hand in hand. As to those whom Carlyle 
called “ the peaceful Mongol inhabitants,” their lot is such 
compared with that of their fellow-Mahommedans in 
Greece, Bulgaria, and elsewhere in the North (in Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina, which were in a pitiable state 
eighteen years since, a paternal government even keeps 
the number of lawyers down to sixteen!) that many of 
them are now probably inclined to view the southern ex- 
tension of the Christian States with resignation. To 
effect a modus vivendi with the local Turks may prove 
less difficult than to reconcile Greek, Bulgarian, and 
Servian territorial claims, and Russian and Austrian 
interests, Concerning Constantinople, is its acquisition 
by Greece, Bulgaria, or Servia really regarded as a serious 
question in Athens, Sofia, or Belgrade? Is it not to the 
Agean, rather than to the Bosphorus, that Servia and 
Bulgaria, and Greece as well, despite “ the great Hellenic 
idea,” direct their eyes? However this may be, why 
should Russia—with her new “Secret Treaty” too— 

consent to forego her claims? If the Russian claims did 
not exist, would Europe refrain from insisting on making 
Constantinople a free and neutral port under a Senate ? 

With regard to Austria and Salonica, no one seems to 

have considered the matter in the light of its probably 

coming up for settlement at a time when the firm hand of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph will be no longer guiding the 
destinies of the Dual Kingdom, when Magyar protests 
against further additions being made to the Slav popula- 
tion of the Empire may have weight, and when it might 
be thought a wise defensive measure to form a strong and 
friendly Servia by helping her down to the sea, as well as 
by handing over to her those Orthodox portions of Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina, the peoples of which now draw their 
inspiration from Belgrade and Cettinje. On this last 

Point Mr. Thomson, in his fresh and interesting book on 
‘The Outgoing Turk” (Heinemann), quotes appositely 

Gibbon’s remark on the Emperor Aurelian’s abandonment 

of Dacia: “His manly judgment convinced him of the solid 

advantages, and taught him to despise the seeming dis- 
grace of thus contracting the frontiers of the Monarchy.” 

Should the Austrians (and the Jews, who are in great 

strength in Salonica!) not press their claims, there is no 

saying to whom the city will fall. The Bulgarians (whose 
pretensions in Macedonia were of course fully acknowledged 
in the abrogated Treaty of San Stefano) may prove to have 
the strongest backing. 





But it is afar cry from this squabbling over the division 
of a territory which is so far from being available for distri- 
bution that at the moment it is being held down by the ful? 
strength of the Turkish Army, to the coming into being of 
the Dream-Empire of the Balkans. And how many thorny 
questions have been calmly ignored in this article! Nota 
word upon the religious question, upon the bitter feelings 
entertained against Greece on account of the way in which 
the Phanar has jvined hands with the Sultans in oppressing 
the peoples and Uhurches of the peninsula which employed 
other languages than Greek. No doubt, too, we have 
failed to give an adequate notion of the way in which 
different races and creeds are inextricably mingled in 
Macedonia and elsewhere. We may also have insufficiently 
emphasised the attractions which Constantinople possesses 
for Russia, the reality of her interests there, and the extent 
of the influence which, taught by experience, she is likely to 
exert, first, over Bulgaria (now that Stambouloff is gone), 
and, second, through Servia and Montenegro. Moreover, 
no allowance has been made for the unexpected, which is 
always happening in the Balkans. And leave can hardly 
be taken of the Dream-Empire without a word about its 
Emperor. Whoshould he be? The Servian princely stock 
is hardly likely to produce the man; Montenegro is 
only a Duchy in the Confederation; it is improbable that 
Bulgaria would accept the rule of the Greek Royal 
house, or that Greece would approve of a Bulgarian 
Czar. Roumania is left. The Italians and the Germans 
found their Emperor in their “farthest north.” Would 
the peoples of the Balkans, if the Federation were ever 
constituted, do the same ? 


el 
——— 


THE VALUE OF ASCETICISM. 


E publish in another column a renewed plea for 

asceticism on the part of “ Catholicus.” Though it 
in no sense inclines us to alter the position which we have 
always taken up—namely, that the spiritual value of 
asceticism is often grossly exaggerated, and that man has a 
right to enjoy to the full the legitimate and innocent 
pleasures of life—we feel bound to note that there is a certain: 
value in asceticism. Asceticism is neither the cause nor the 
effect of holiness, nor even its proof and sign. There 
have been plenty of men who have been deeply ascetic 
in their habits, and yet lived very bad lives, lives full of 
pride and cruelty and hate,—some merely because they were 
constitutionally incapable of luxury, some because they 
knew the effect of ascetic life upon the multitude. Again, 
there have been thousands of men whose goodness of life 
and nobility of spirit have been beyond question, who have 
been genuinely fond of a good dinner and a good glass of 
wine, and have revelled in an easy-chair and a pleasant and 
comfortable existence. We hold also that our correspondent 
“J. L.” is perfectly right when he asserts that per se, and in 
its essentials, Christianity has nothing to do with asceticism. 
Our Lord was not an ascetic, and showed no special favour 
to ascetics. Indeed he may be said by his teaching and 
example to have put a curb on the tendency of the 
Hebrews (like all other Asiatics) to overrate asceticism, 
and to consider those who ran into the extravagances of 
bodily mortification as specially holy. Jesus was as little 
like a Sunyasee as it is possible to imagine, And this neglect 
of asceticism must have been deliberate and not accidental, 
since a religious teacher in the East who comes “eating and 
drinking,” and not in the habit of Fakir or Goru, at once sets 
the world against him, and inclines it to the belief that he is 
not a true exponent of that which is divine, 


Bat though we hold that a man need not be an ascetic, or 
in any sense a believer in asceticism, to be a good Christian, 
and realise the practical piety of Luther’s belief that God 
would not have made “excellent large pike” so good to the 
taste if he had not meant them to be eaten with relish, we 
still cannot doubt that there is a place for asceticism in the 
world. The ascetic is not necessarily a Christian, or the 
Christian an ascetic, but for all that the ascetic habit has a good 
deal to be said for it. If there were nothing in asceticism 
but affectation in the matter of drink and diet, dress and 
ways of life, how comes it that mankind in all times and in 
all places has given aspecial reverence to asceticism P There 
is, as far as we know, no race of fairly civilised human beings 
who have not regarded asceticism and the true ascetic with 
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a kind of awe. Men have laughed, and will laugh, at the 
dirty old hermit, or the lunatic scourgings and frenzied 
fastings of crazy monks and nuns, but when asceticism has 
been true and not assumed and paraded, and when the 
it has been joined with piety and nobility of life, no race has 
been able to resist its attraction. When Charles XII. fled 
into Turkey the Turkish soldiers very soon learnt to regard 
him as a holy man. It was all very well to say he was only 
an infidel, but a King who was impervious to love, who drank 
no wine, who cared nothing for the pleasures of the table, 
who thought little of money, who lay harder and fared worse 
than the common soldier, and who was diligent in his religious 
observances, was, come what might, a man to be honoured 
and worshipped. Hence when it came to fighting, the fierce 
Janissaries would not touch a hair of Charles’s head, and 
would rather lose their own lives than harm him. And un- 
doubtedly the Turkish soldiers in a sense judged well. 
Charles’s asceticism no doubt gave him a power over, and an 
insight into, men not given to those whose noses were always 
in the trough of bodily pleasure. He would not have been the 
magnetic creature he was, the possessor of the true demonic 
power, unless he had so entirely subdued the longings of the 
flesh. The victory over the senses which he won early in life 
gave him access to that hill where the air is always clear and 
anclouded, and whence, raised above the throng, one may 
perceive the scope and order of the conflict of life. We 
doubt, indeed, whether many really great men—we do not 
mean to include the second-rate men who have yet by accident 
done great things—in the world of statesmen and rulers 
could be named who have been without a certain touch of 
asceticism, or at any rate without a comprehension of the 
ascetic standpoint. Napoleon is perhaps the greatest excep- 
tion, for Alexander, though he sometimes drank, seemed to his 
countrymen an ascetic. Be that as it may, the ground on 
which mankind pays deference to asceticism is clear enough. 
The ascetic is prima facie a man who has won a victory over 
powers which ordinary people feel to be so strong and so 
difficult to subdue. Most men, when they think of the matter 
at all, realise that in the body and its desires they have a 
most formidable enemy entrenched, if not within, at any rate 
at the very gates of, the soul. They see by countless examples 
around them that if the foe is not kept under, and is allowed 
to get full control, he will ruin and destroy what Bunyan 
called “the town of Man’s soul.” Most men no doubt arrive 
at a more or less reasonable understanding with the powers 
of the flesh, and conclude a treaty with them, which they trust 
and believe will be loyally observed on both sides. The 
stronger natures are quite satisfied with this arrangement, 
feel secure in their treaty, and regard it as practically as 
good asa victory. It is better, indeed, they say, and say truly, to 
have the foe at liberty on an honourable parole, and not 
oppressed, or treated with suspicion, or put under lock and 
key. But though the stronger natures may like to 
see the powers of the flesh at large, but yet under strict 
control, and may have no yearnings for a private dun- 
geon, it is not always so with the weaker. Though 
they have not the strength, nor even the will, to fight a 
decisive battle with the powers of the flesh, to disarm them, and 
to put them in chains, they have at times a certain sense of 
envy in regard to the men who have done so. Immediately 
after a revolt, or when the enemy’s flag is flying on the out- 
posts, they cannot but look with admiration and wonder 
upon the men who have not even had a parley with the foe, 
but have smitten him so strongly that he lies for dead on 
the field. What a comfort to be rid of all anxiety, and to 
have no further fears as to what would happen if victory 
should in the end incline to the wrong side! 


The honour paid to asceticism is, in truth, the homage 
always paid to the conqueror. Even when we think a battle 
unnecessary, or even ill-judged, or when we believe that the 
end could have been far more easily secured without a 
struggle, we cannot refuse our meed of praise to the man 
who has fought a hard battle and won it. There is something 
of the same feeling universally felt for the man who does 
some great feat of physical strength. The philosopher may 
tell us that it is quite useless to run, or jump, or throw 
@ ball faster and swifter than any one has done before, 
but in spite of that we are all attracted by the man 
who makes his body do so much. And besides our admira- 


in such cases a sense of gratitude, Mankind are ri 
grateful to the athlete for showing them how much J 
powers of the human body can be extended and develop, 
If no one ever tried to develop the muscles of the Je je 
arms and back, we should have to be content with thi 
that something very much short of the maximum 

that mankind could do in the way of strength and enldgy 
ance. The athlete helps mankind by making them fo 
that the prison-house of the body is not quite 0 narry 
as they supposed, nor they quite such complete leva & 
gravitation and the other physical laws of the universe, lt 
the same way the true ascetic—not, of course, the 
haired and dirt-begrimed impostor—earns the gratitude of 
mankind by extending the limits of the prison-house of the 
soul. He shows them that, after all, the soul is Not a 
entirely at the mercy of the bodily needs as they might 
otherwise suppose. But for him the world might really 
come to believe that man was the abject bondman of the 
conveniences of life, and that without bed and fire, honge 
and candle, three meals a day, and a certain amount 
of self-indulgence, he would cease to exist. The ascetic may 
not show that it is needful or wise for ordinary men to for. 
swear any of these conveniences, but at least he helps to put 
them in their proper place, and to kill the notion that man jg 
their mere creature. The slave who defies the man who pro 
fesses to own him body and soul, and yet lives on unhurt, 
does a distinct benefit to all his fellow-slaves. No wonder, 
then, that the world has always shown gratitude to the 
ascetic, and has reverenced asceticism. That the ascetic 
personally gains a certain strength and power cannot be 
doubted. The man who has won a hard-fought victory, even 
if the ulterior object is small, is sure to possess a certain 
serenity and self-confidence which will help him to view life 
more fearlessly and more calmly than before. Every one 
knows the old joke about the man who has been up two honrs 
before breakfast being insufferable from pride all the rest of the 
day, but there is a certain truth below it. The feeling of being 
able to do what other men cannot manage to make themselves 
do, does give a sense of superiority. In such small matters 
as early rising the superiority, if felt, is of course a mere 
affectation,—what the schoolboys call “cockiness.” When, 
however, the victory is a real and a great one, there no doubt 
does grow up a sense of superiority which is in the better 
natures inspiring, and an incentive to higher things. Depen 
upon it, the natural forces of the world will always keep 
asceticism alive. Certain natures will always practise asceticism 
for its victory over self, and for the sense of power which it 
brings, and at the same time the world at large will always 
reverence it as the quality which belongs to those who have 
overcome the strong. Asceticism is not, as some people 
seem to believe, an acceptable form of reparation for sin, but, 
in spite of that, and though it must take lower ground, it has 
a distinct value, and so a real place on the world’s stage. 





“DUNN v. CORNFORD.” 

E have been a little amused, though not surprised, at 

the unanimity of the condemnation passed by the 
Press upon the defendant in the case of “ Dunn v. Cornford.” 
Their language marks a distinct change in English social 
opinion. Mr. Cornford, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, keeps a school, and recently had in it a boarder 
twelve years old, named Richard Dunn. The lad was a son 
of Mr. Dunn, the well-known bookmaker who was recently 
prosecuted by the Anti-Gambling League for plying his 
trade upon a racecourse within an inclosure. He was 
acquitted by the Magistrates, but on appeal the Judges held 
that the Magistrates were wrong, and to maintain the law 
Mr. Dunn was subjected to some trifling fine. As soon a8 
the facts came out Mr. Cornford, who holds strong views 
about gambling, denounced Mr. Dunn before all the 
boys, and publicly expelled his son Richard from the school. 
Mr. Dunn brought an action for damages both for slander 
and for the expulsion, and Mr. Cornford, finding he had 0 
case, paid all costs, gave £20 to a local hospital, and apologised 
amply for his injudicious conduct. He was guilty, no doubt, 
of gross injustice, and fully deserved the iectures he has 
received from the newspapers; but unless he is a very young 
man we suspect the outburst against him has created in his 
mind a strong feeling of surprise. Forty years ago he would 





tion for the mere victory over the body, there is present 





have been considered to have done nothing but his duty, alike 
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pils and to society. It would have been held that 
the first obligation of a schoolmaster with Mr. Cornford’s pre- 
tensions was to keep his school “select,” and that Mr. Dann, 
senior, having been revealed as a bookmaker, and as such 
fined by a competent Court, Richard Dunn, junior, was no 
longer @ fit inmate of a select school, and ought to be removed. 
Kindly men would have advised a quiet note to the father, 
jut agood many would have approved the public demonstra- 
‘tion, and about the propriety of the expulsion there would 
have been 20 difference of opinion at all. Children in a 
rivate school were not to be “contaminated” by the 
presence of their inferiors, that was the idea, and it was acted 
on with a sort of ferocity of which the present generation has 
goconception. Children were held responsible not only for 
their fathers’ characters, but for their fathers’ position in 
life, to such an extent that it was difficult for the son of the 
most respectable tradesman to obtain admission into any good 
private school whatever. The schoolmaster simply dare not 
gamit the lad, knowing perfectly that the moment his origin 
was known his school would be reduced one-half, and that he 
himself would have to be content for the fature with a lower 
position in the profession to which all the while he was doing 
credit. A bookmaker’s son! He might as well have admitted 
» pawnbroker’s son, and that was, forty years ago, an 
anpardonable offence. The very first question asked about 
any private school was the caste of the boys admitted, and 
the rules maintained were of the most elaborate, and some- 
times perplexing, kind, a man being often eligible in one 
capacity, while he was hopelessly excluded in another. A 
brewer was always admissible, a hotel-keeper never, while a 
doctor who was also a chemist had to keep the latter fact 
concealed almost as carefully as if he had been a convict. In 
some schools the son of a farmer was held to be altogether 
outside the pale, while the son of his next-door neighbour— 
a poorer man, a less educated man, and a man of inferior 
character—was gladly received because his father, in spite 
of all personal imperfections, was registered as a free- 
holder. 


Opinion, it is clear, has advanced, and in London the 
father’s position would hardly militate against a lad’s chances 
of receiving a good education; but we are not quite sure that 
the improvement is all over the country quite so complete as 
London editors imagine. No schoolmaster with a reasonable 
acquaintance with the world would now publicly expel a lad 
on account of his father’s position ; and the majority, we think, 
having once received an “ ineligible,” would decline, unless the 
pressure were very severe, to remove him; but there is a good 
deal of very sharp inquiry still before the son of a tradesman 
is received in a good private school. If he is over fourteen 
he is usually received, and left to fight his own battle with 
other boys, which is sometimes a hard one; but in schools 
fora younger class exclusiveness is still exceedingly harsh 
and peremptory. The master of such a school has to deal 
with the mothers, and the mothers are still sensitive to silli- 

ness about their darlings’ caste. They fancy all manner of 
dangers, and expect in their boys if the school is “ too open,” 
if not “contamination,” at least some deterioration either in 
manners or in accent,—the latter in some counties a justifi- 
able fear. As a rule, if resisted they give way, but they 
will not always do it, and we have known of cases 
where prosperous and excellent tradesmen have been com- 
pelled to send their children to a distance, or to public 
schools, because the master of the convenient school of the 
neighbourhood had been overborne and cowed by the maternal 
determination to maintain exclusiveness. As regards girls’ 
schools this occurs so frequently as to be a most serious in- 
convenience to the excluded, and the cause of an amount of 
heartburning which adds in a perceptible ¢c., ree to the uu- 
necessary bitternesses of life. The quarrel, too, is complicated 
by a peculiarly absurd incident, the mother who is angry 

use “inferiors” are brought into contact with one 
daughter, sending the other to a High-school, where there is, 
or ought to be, no attempt at maintaining any exclusive- 
Mess at all. The prejudice also exists in an extraordinary 
degree—perhaps with more justification—among those who 
are compelled to send their children to Board-schools. Great 
numbers chcose the voluntary schools, not for religious 
reasons, but for reasons of caste, and we have personally 
known of mothers overwrought by household duties who 
Mever fail, nevertheless, to accompany their children to 


to his pu 





school, and who wait for them twice a day, the sole motive 
as they confess, being to prevent them from ever speaking, 
except in a teacher’s presence, “ to any of that trashy lot.” 


There are probably, as regards the Board-schools, good 
reasons why exclusiveness still survives, the differences of 
civilisation in the lower grades of society being still very 
deep indeed, and not entirely confined to differences of 
language; but exclusiveness in the better class does not, we 
fancy, rest upon any ground so solid as that. It is the result 
rather of a survival of opinions which are dying, but upon 
which the whole organisation of society was once based. 
Unlike the Scotch and Irish, the French and Germans, the 
English have never cared about birth as distinguished from 
rank, and indeed for the most part know nothing of its rules; 
but about rank they have cared, and still care, a great deal, 
and draw very fine distinctions. The notion that all reputable 
ways of gaining a livelihood are equally reputable has dawned 
upon them, and the distinction between the trades and the 
professions is getting itself effaced; but some violent 
opinions as to the comparative honourableness of occu- 
pations still remain, and especially as regards the educa- 
tion of children, distinctly affect society. A man would 
much rather acknowledge himself the son of a wretchedly 
poor curate than of a prosperous shopkeeper. Why, in a 
nation of shopkeepers, the ownership of a shop should 
draw down social opprobrium it is impossible to say, but 
it is a fact that a Bishop would rather acknowledge tkat 
his father was a blacksmith or a thatcher than that he was a 
hosier or a tailor. At least, we have known personally one 
Bishop to whom it was a source of annoyance that he drew a 
great income from a shop, he suspecting, what was entirely 
untrue, that the fact influenced many newspaper comments. 
The feeling is the stranger because the respectability of 
shopkeepers as citizens is of very ancient date, and because 
a hundred years ago it seems scarcely to have existed, the 
regular destiny of the small squire’s second son being London, 
there to build up the family fortunes in a shop. The 
feeling is passing away with the spread of education, and the 
excessive pressure of population upon the professions which 
renders it almost impossible for the sons of professional men 
to earn a livelihood without leaving England or stepping 
down, as they think, in the social scale; but it lingers in the 
country, and is visible to country schoolmasters above all 
other men. They are confronted with it at every turn, and 
unless they are very popular or unusually strong, they are 
often sorely tempted to follow poor Mr. Cornford’s ex- 
ample, and do what in their hearts they feel to be a 
gross injustice. His case will help them in future, for 
it will enable them to refuse peremptorily, and on reasons 
which will be admitted to be sound, all applications for 
expulsion on the ground of caste, and they need not, when 
boys are first offered them, inquire too narrowly into their 
parents’ social condition. It is, after all, a little too absurd 
that a shopkeeper’s son may be Senior Wrangler, yet have 
been refused admittance when he asked education from some 
undistinguished private school; and the absurdity, as the 
comments on the Cornford case show, begins to be clearly 
perceived and openly acknowledged. That presages a very 
considerable change within the social hierarchy. 





EDIBLE BIRDS’ EGGS. 


ys geo the presents sent to Prince Bismarck on hie 

eighty-third birthday were a hundred crows’ eggs, “a 
luxury difficult to procure so early in the season.” The eggs 
were probably rooks’ eggs, not crows’; but the fact remains 
that eggs here only eaten by ploughboys are in Germany 
appreciated by Princes. Custom, which rules in matters of 
eating more than in any other department of life, has set 
very narrow limits to the English idea of what are, and what 
are not, edible eggs. This must be mainly due to fancy, for 
the taste of the eggs of most birds is almost the same, though 
that of a very few, such as the plover and the guinea-fowl, is 
distinctly superior. Much has been written as to the sale of 
other birds’ eggs, gulls’, guillemots’,and redshanks’, for plovers’ 
eggs. They are good enough of their kind, but the difference 
can be recognised when the shell is stripped off. Not even 
those of the redshank approach the plover’s in flavour. The 
gull’s eggs are so unlike those of the peewit, that the per- 
sistence of the tradition that they are sold as plovers’ eggs 
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is puzzling. The explanation is somewhat curious. The 
belief had its origin in a confusion of names, which is illus- 
trated by a note of Sir Thomas Browne. The old Norfolk 
name for the black-headed gull was “ puet,” and these puets’ 
eggs were formerly much more commonly used for food 
than peewits’ eggs. Sir Thomas speaks of the “ puets, in 
such plentie about Horsey, that they sometimes bring 
them in carts to Norwich, and sell them at small rates, 
and the country people make use of their eggs in puddings 
and otherwise.” The black-headed gull was, and to some 
extent is still, the principal wild contributor to our egg 
supply, except the rock-fowl of the coast. At the celebrated 
gullery in Scoulton Mere, in Norfolk, the first eggs are 
generally laid in the middle of March, and none are taken 
after a certain time, fixed yearly, according as the season is 
early or late. As late as 1890, according to Mr. Thomas 
Southwell, from eight thousand to nine thousand eggs were 
taken annually from this one colony. Several of the ancient 
gulleries of Norfolk are now extinct. That near Wangford 
was destroyed, according to the evidence of a warrener who 
remembered the “coddy moddies,” as he called them, “by 
taking their eggs too close.” On the other hand, fresh 
colonies have been established elsewhere. Mr. Southwell 
gives an interesting account of their welcome at Hoveton, 
whither they migrated from Rollesby. They came late in the 
season of 1854, having been disturbed in their former breeding- 
place. By the spring of 1858 it was possible to gather their 
eggs, and seven hundred were taken. In 1864 and afterwards 
two thousand eggs per annum were supplied by the puet 
gulli, Rats were their chief enemies. According to Mr. 
Walter Rye the weasel was described by a Norfolk keeper as 
the “ egg-suckyest varmin” he knew. Buta gullery rat is as 
bad. At Stanford, in 1834, the eggs were gathered and 
sold for threepence a dozen, and a tumbrel-load might have 
been taken in a day. The birds were robbed from March till 
June, and so at last driven away. A few returned, and bred 
for three years, but were harried out of the place, as Lord 
Walsingham believed, by otters. In the markets in Holland 
all kinds of large birds’ eggs appear for sale, and are pre- 
sumably intended to be eaten. Redshanks’, greenshanks’, and 
godwits’ are the commonest in the market-stalls of South 
Holland, but one sees also the bright-blue eggs of the heron 
and those of wild ducks. Formerly a very large trade was 
done in wild-fowl eggs with the shepherds of the Isle of 
Texel. The north part of the “Taxel” (as it is pronounced 
by the Dutch) is still called ‘ eyer-land ”—“ egg-land ”—and 
it was from this district that the supply was mainly drawn. 
In Friesland, the Dutch Norfolk, where meres, broads, heaths, 
and wild fowl abound, the sheldrakes’ eggs are one of the 
minor sources of. pocket-money to the villagers. Sheldrakes 
like to nest in a burrow, in which they would normally lay 
one setting of eggs and then hatch them off. The Frieslanders 
provide ready-made burrows, from which a dozen nesting 
chambers radiate. These artificial nests are made in a grass- 
covered sand-hill, a loose turf being laid over each nesting 
chamber, which is removed when the egg is taken, and then 
replaced. The sirangest part of this arrangement is the 
tameness of the birds. Several females use the same entrance, 
and will allow themselves to be handled. They go on laying, 
regularly like hens, until the middle of June, when they are 
allowed to sit. The late Mr. H. Durnford, the first English 
naturalist who described the wild life of the Frisian Islands, 
noted that each villager generally owned one of these shel- 
drake lodging-houses, and that they were scrupulously honest 
in not taking each other’s eggs. 


This is greatly to the credit of the Frisians, because egg- 
stealing is not only an almost universal frailty among rustics, 
of whatever nation, but is the only form of crime which is 
generally recognised and labelled as larceny in the animal 
community. Every bird knows that the other bird’s eggs are 
that bird’s property. It is not like a young one, buta chattel ; 
and there is a distinct criminal class among birds which 
knowingly steal eggs, just as there is a respectable class, the 
great majority, who know that they have to guard against 
this. Betwixt and between there is a doubtfal stratum, re- 
presented in this country by rooks, starlings (which take 
larks’ eggs), and gulls, who are not habitual criminals, but 
are liable to stray when temptation comes. The professional 
egg-stealers among our birds are the carrion-crow, the magpie, 
the jay, and the jackdaw. They have no misgivings whatever 


as to the edible properties of all eggs, though we never kan 
an instance of the stealing from each other, They are 
fectly aware that they are stealing, and their whole air an 
demeanour when so employed is different to that which ¢) 
wear when hunting for legitimate food. The follow; 
cases may be cited. In April, 1896, a wild duck was dis. 
turbed from her nest in a copse in the Isle of Wight. Ay 
hour later a pair of crows found the nest; it held eleven e 
rather too many for two crows’ breakfasts, They invited 
few friends, ate all the eggs, and then began such a chorus of 
croaks and shouts that the crime was suspected, § 
egg was gone before a single crow uttered a 
In Holland two magpies found a pheasant sitting, The 
waited till early next morning, and then set to work at ie 
break, when their proceedings were watched. One Went 
behind the pheasant and pecked its tail till the bird turned 
round and rushed at the magpie. The other magpie at onee 
spiked an egg and flew off. Two jackdaws which had, 
nest in a hollow tree near a house in Suffolk showed g 
touching affection for a bantam hen. They hopped abont 
the yard in her company, ate out of the plate of food set 
down for the bantams, and were much commended, The 
bantam had a nest in the garden known to the household, 
As no eggs were visible for some days a watch wag kept. 
The two jackdaws were seen sitting by their friend, who wa 
on the nest. When the egg was laid the bantam flew of 
clucking, and as soon as she was gone one of the daws fley 
off with the egg. 


The permanently hungry, savage, or uncomfortable haman 
species are all inveterate egg-eaters and egg-robbers. People 
who have scarcely any food except salted sea-fowl naturally 
look on their well-flavoured eggs as a luxury. Civilised man, 
who does not live on boiled guillemot, which would make him 
sick, can eat a boiled guillemot’s egg with relish. §o in 
Labrador, and the Orkneys, and the Faroe Islands, and other 
places which Nature intended to be dwelt in by sea. 
birds, and not by men, razorbills’ eggs, guillemots’ eggs, 
and those of other rock-fowl are a very important item 
in the sub-Arctic food-supply. The same eggs gathered 
by our coast cliff-climbers, if sold for food, and not 
to those who buy them to put in egg-collections, or as 
ornaments for cabinets and mantelpieces, are mainly used 
in cooking,—not boiled and served au naturel. In the brush- 
turkey of New South Wales the natives had a bird which was 
as useful to them as the sheldrakes to the Frisians, without 
giving them the trouble of making a nesting-place which the 
birds could use in common, and so save them the trouble of 
finding each separate clutch. Many pairs united to forma 
mound, and this served them year after year. The eggs are 
laid in the decaying leaves, and hatched by the heat em 
gendered, but before this takes place the natives rob the nest, 
A bushel of eggs as large as a turkey’s were often taken in 
the early days of the colony from a single mound. The 
ocellated leipoa, or native pheasant, has the same habits, and 
the communal nests were robbed twice or thrice in the season, 
the natives judging of the number of eggs laid in the hillock 
by the quantity of feathers lying about. It would be in- 
teresting to learn what proportion of the twenty-two million 
eggs imported into this country are ducks’ eggs. They may 
be seen in numbers amongst those sold for cooking purposes. 
But scarcely any one eats them “ fresh,” boiled in their shells, 
for breakfast, though connoisseurs in the flavour of eggs pro- 
nounce them better than those of hens. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ASCETICISM. 

[To tHe Epiron or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—The two letters on this subject appearing in the 
Spectator of April 10th seem to be a resuscitation of two 
venerable misconceptions—so I take them to be—one of 
principle and the other of fact, which have played the 
Phenix for the last three centuries. The mistake in principle 
is to suppose that defenders of asceticism attach any value to 
mere external mortification in itself. The mistake in fact is to 
suppose that asceticism is condemned, or even discouraged, in 
Holy Scripture. Mere bodily mortification is valueless, and 
even karmfal, when it is not the natural exponent of a sub- 











jective condition. And as such it is condemned not only ip 
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texts quoted by your correspondents, but throughout 
rs Scripture. But just as Luther denied the merit of good 
gi a ignoring the second chapter of St. James’s Epistle, 
wich declares them to be the necessary outcome of faith, so 
F ar correspondents fail to see that Catholic ascetics, while 
oe and insisting, that mere outward asceticism is hypo- 
erisy, deny the possibility of true contrition of heart without 
atthe least a resulting tendency to asceticism. The mistake 
in fact is still more obvious. Surely from end to end the Holy 
‘tures advocate real asceticism. Sorrow for sin is rarely 
oaianed without mention also of its natural outward ex- 
regsion. Indeed one of the most serious mistranslations in 
a Authorised Version of the New Testament is the render- 
ing of “ peravosa ” by “repent.” Such may be its original and 
¢sssical meaning, but certainly, when used by Christians in 
the first three centuries, the meaning included not merely the 
subjective change of mind, but also the necessary objective 
manifestation thereof. What the Holy Scriptures condemn is 
mock asceticism,—the simulation of a contrition that has no 
subjective existence. But they declare throughout that real 
contrition can no more exist without its natural expression in 
asceticism than true faith can exist without expressing itself 
in good works. 

And is not the example of our Blessed Lord, St. John the 
Baptist, and a thousand other Scriptural saints—St. Paul 
among them too—to go for something? By the bye, is not 
there a story of Dr. Johnson on his knees in the muddy kennel 
of Lichfield market-place, indicating that even that apostle of 
common-sense felt the human necessity of asceticism ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., CaTHOLICUs. 





JUBILEE BONFIRES. 
[To Tas EviTor or Tus “ Srecrator.”’] 

§m,—Many who read with interest Mr. Cadell’s letter on the 
above subject which appeared in the Spectator of April 10th, 
will be glad to know that at a meeting convened unofficially 
in the House of Commons last week a Committee was formed, 
of which Lord Cranborne was president, to endeavour to 
enlist the sympathies of all the counties in Great Britain in a 
bonfire scheme to do honour to the occasion of June 22nd. 
One of the resolutions passed at that meeting was, that the 
Lord-Lieatenants and Chairmen of County Councils should 
be invited to urge, through the local Press or otherwise, their 
counties to co-operate by forming bonfire committees, and to 
fall in with the plan suggested of firing their bonfires simul- 
taneously at 10 p.m. It is hoped that rockets may be fired at 
the same time, and it is believed that round most bonfires at 
the time of lighting the National Anthem will be sung. I 
write to ask you to give prominence to the time fixed as being 
10 p.m., because I notice Mr. Cadell suggests 9.30 as the hour. 
It has been urged that it will be too light to get the full effect 
of the blaze even at 10 o’elock; but the answer is that crowds 
round bonfires waiting to be lit are proverbially impatient, 
and that 10 o’clock is lateenough. With regard to the building 
of the bonfires, the Committee have undertaken to print 
certain suggestions, which will be obtainable from either of 
the secretaries. Entirely agreeing with Mr. Cadell that bon- 
fires should be lit from the top and that coal and tar should 
be discarded, I should like to point out that on the high fells 
and mountain tops we have proved that the best material 
and the cheapest is peat, which should be dug thin at once 
and placed for drying, as peat-diggers know how, with certain 
turning of the bits from time to time for benefit of wind and 
sun. These should be cut as near the place of the bonfire as 
possible, and taken up on sledges at the time required. If 
built with a central air-shaft and air-vents communicating 
With it at the base, and if saturated with a barrel of paraffin, 
petrolenm, or creosote, the mass will be found to light swiftly 
and to burn brightly for a considerable ‘ime, We built two 

bonfires thus on Skiddaw for £15. 


_ May I ask that any bonfire committees who intend to fall 
into line and fire at 10 o’clock on June 22nd should communi- 
cate with Colonel Milward, M.P., or Major Rasch, M.P., 
House of Commons, or with myself P—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. D. Rawns.Ley. 
Crosthwait Vicarage, Keswick, April 13th. 


[To tue Eprror or rue “ Specraros.’’] 
Sin,—Having read a letter in the Spectator of April 10th 
with reference to the best way of making bonfires blaze I 





venture to write to let you know how we made a very suc- 
cessful bonfire here (Coneygar, Bridport) ten years ago. We 
began by digging five or six trenches, about ten feet long, 
eighteen inches wide, and eighteen inches deep, radiating 
from a centre, to admit air to the middle of the fire We 
then covered these trenches with a layer of gorse-faggots, 
about three feet thick, and poured tar over them, building up 
the stack to a height of about ten feet, slightly tapering 
towards the top, with layers of gorse-faggots, each layer 
covered with tar. Just before the time for lighting a man 
got on to the top by means of a ladder with a large watering- 
can of benzoline, and well sprinkled the whole stack. A 
match then instantly set the pile in a blaze, like lighting a 
gas jet, and it burned strongly and brightly for about two 
hours.—I am, Sir, &c., T. AO. 





PECKSNIFF AS SPORTSMAN. 
(To raz Epiror or THE “Spxcrator.”] 


Srr,—The writer of your article in the Spectator of April 3rd 
found fair game in the Sporting League Petition. It is 
ridicule that kills, and his satire has helped to deal the fatal 
blow. There are many signs of this. Of the few large daily 
papers (not being simply betting prints) which have not 
deserted the professional betting system, the Newcastle 
Chronicle frankly acknowledges that the main statement of 
the Petition is misleading and untrue. Other Press advocates 
of the bookmakers equally condemn it; “ these silly petitions” 
is a cruel phrase to be used by the friends of the Sporting 
League. The Hon. Secretary now shifts his ground in your 
columns, and leaving derelict the incorrect languageof Clause 2 
of the Petition, which speaks only of betting, brings forward 
the fact that “betting as a matter of business” (this is the 
“obnoxious betting” named in the judgment) might cause 
some inconvenience to the “innocents abroad” who go into 
the betting-rings merely to view the races, and upon whose 
behalf the Petition is ostensibly drawn up, if the authorities 
chose to proceed under the Gaming Act section of the Act 
of 1853. In answer to the invitation to follow the scent of 
this red-herring, it is sufficient to say that ample powers are 
given, under Section 1 and 3 of the 1853 Act, to deal with 
owners and users without applying the section alluded to; and 
that the guardians of public order are unlikely to use this 
reserve power unless the law is defied, so that these persons 
of tender conscience will have due warning. 


But the sting of the comparison with Pecksniff is the im- 
plication that the Sporting League does not really care a jot 
for such parties, who do not add to the traffic of the profes- 
sional betting-market. How well founded such a charge is 
may be seen by going through the lists in the Sportsman news- 
paper of the names of the petitioners who have backed their 
signatures with subscriptions. It is easy to recognise scores 
of bookmakers, hangers-on of the Turf, racecourse officials, 
and gambling punters who feed the illegal traffic; but it will 
be difficult to find the “innocents abroad” whom we have 
mentioned, unless a firm of betting-house keepers, not now in 
England, can possibly be considered as coming within that 
term.—lI am, Sir, &c., JOHN HAWEE, 

Hon. Sec. National Anti-Gambling League. 


7 Adam Street, Adelphi, April 12th. 


[We can publish no more letters on this subject.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 





CLERICAL INCOMES. 
(To raw Epiror or tux “ SrectaTog.”] 


S1r,—Paying tithe, when land produces no profit, is, as your 
correspondent “J. H. R.” remarks in the Spectator of 
April 3rd, hard on the landowner. And it is also hard on the 
receiver of tithe, when land, by being used for building, 
increases in value. For while the work of the clergyman 
becomes greater, the tithe remains the same, and its collection 
more expensive. Both of these wrongs would be made right 
if the tithe did not depend upon the price of corn, grown for 
the most part in foreign countries, but upon the rateable 
value of land, subject to tithe. And this, no doubt, would 
have formed the basis of the Commutation Act, if the 
abandonment of Protection had been foreseen.—I am, Sir, &., 


Newquay. R. W. Essineron. 
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THE DUKE OF CLARENCE AND SIR EDWARD 
CODRINGTON. 

[To tHe Eprror or THE “ SrecTator.”] 
Srz,—In the Spectator of February 27th I observe that my 
friend Mr. Shuckburgh recalls the famous story of “ Go it, 
Ned!” in connection with the Duke of Clarence’s despatch to 
Sir Edward Codrington after the battle of Navarino. Mr. 
Shuckburgh speaks of the story as having “often been told, 
I know not with what truth.” During my Head-Mastership 
at Harrow I was intimately acquainted with Lady Bourchier, 
daughter and biographer of Sir Edward, and with General 
Sir William Codrington, his elder son. They have both, not 
once but repeatedly, assured me that there was absolutely no 
foundation for the story. In particular, I remember Sir 
William speaking to me on the subject one summer at 
Miirren. He said, in substance, that he had always himself 
contradicted the story whenever it reappeared; that he was 
sure it would often reappear after his death; and that, in 
such a case, he hoped I would again contradict it on his 
authority. In fulfilment of that charge I now venture to 
trouble you with this letter.—I am, Sir, &., 

H. Monraacu BurLeEr. 
Trinity Lodge, Cambridge, March Ist. 


[This note, by some accident in the Post Office, has been to 
Calcutta and back before reaching us.—-ED. Spectator. ] 





MONEYLENDERS. 

(To THe Epiror or THe ‘ SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,—In your comments upon the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the practices of moneylenders you 
assume that the sole object in view is to limit the rate of 
interest upon loans, and upon this groundless assumption you 
base the arguments with which you proceed to damn the 
Committee. Apart from the question as to whether or not it is 
advisable to limit the rate of interest—and upon this point I 
express no opinion, though I may remind you that the interest 
charged by pawnbrokers is limited by Act of Parliament— 
you do not appear to have the least conception that there are 
a number of malpractices connected with moneylending with 
which the law is powerless to deal. May I give you an 
example? A isa moneylender living in Birmingham, from 
whom B, a Welsh farmer, borrows £100. B signs the usual 
bill, which A makes payable in Glasgow. This is not brought 
to B’s notice. Should there be the least delay in meeting it, 
the fact is published in one issue of some Scotch newspaper ; 
and forthwith, without any investigation by the Court into 
the merits of the case, and without any notice being given to 
B, the process known as “summary diligence” is obtained, 
an order to issue execution is sent to the Sheriff of the 
county in which B resides, and the consequent appear- 
ance of the bailiff is the first intimation received by the 
victim that proceedings are being taken against him. That 
this trickery is an abuse of the law which requires prompt 
attention you cannot, I think, but admit. As against your 
confident prediction that “ the Committee will effect nothing,” 
I am content to place the warm approval with which its 
appointment has been received by the Press in general and 
the public, and in conclusion may I say that while I am 
quite ready to admit that it is impossible to suppress usury, 
I am at the same time confident that this evil, which presses 
most heavily upon the poorer industrial classes, can be so dealt 
with as to seriously cripple its power for mischief P—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


27 Princes Gate, April 14th. RoBERT YERBURGH. 








ART. 


nies came 
THE GUILDHALL LOAN EXHIBITION. 
Aw exhibition like the present one, which claims to represent 
English painting during the present reign, naturally raises 
many interesting questions. One question especially presents 
itself. Do Englishmen express themselves by painting as 
fully as they do by literature? In other words, have the 
artists in form and colour who have worked during the last 
sixty years produced as great and high achievements as have 
the artists in words? The answer to this question can be 


completely. The present exhibition contains only 94) »; 
water-colour, black and white, sculpture, and re pei 
are not represented; hence the survey is limited, Pie 
of the greatest painters—Turner and Watts—are here ri 
judged only by minor works. To form a real jadgment » 
must take this exhibition as the thread, and upon it strin be 
imagination pearls from other galleries, During the E 
sixty years there have been many new departures and man 
new schools, but above these rise two commanding i 
Neither Tarner nor Watts seems to owe anything to outside 
influence. Neither of these great men was the outcome of 
school; both attain to the highest excellence and both remain 
inimitable. Very different was the case with Constable, 
His urt is much more closely connected with the world as it 
is, his genius is much less solitary than that of the other two, 
For this reason his influence on other painters has been mon 
widely felt. The picture Fording the River (No. 77) is a fine 
example of his power of realising with splendid breadth ang 
force the cloudy sky and moist earth of England,—the open 
air “ blowing over an English field.” 


The late William Bell Scott asserted that the real origin ot 
the Preraphaelite movement was the discovery of Photography. 
This view is probably right up to a certain point,—that is, as 
far as concerns Millais and Holman Hunt ; though it is hard 
to trace photographic influence in the works of Rossetti. 
In the present exhibition can be well studied the painters 
who worked directly in the spirit of Preraphaelitism, for 
the collection contains not only pictures by the Brethren, but 
by some of the less-known followers, such as Arthur Hughes 
and W.S. Burton. This movement contained two elements, 
represented by Rossetti’s idealism and Millais’s love for the 
facts of Nature. It would be difficult to find two pictures 
better illustrative of this than Rossetti’s Beloved (No. 132) and 
Millais’s Blind Girl (No. 189). The former is one of ita 
author’s masterpieces; in it we are not worried by having to 
spell out symbolical obscurities. The panel is crowded with 
life-sized faces and gorgeous-coloured accessories. These 
materials are woven together with the keenest sense of 
pictorial effect. The whole is so perfectly fused by the artist 
that we accept every detail without question. We feel that 
we take part in the vision of the painter, and see what he 
saw. Turning from this picture to the Blind Girl of Millais 
(No. 189), we are equally satisfied and convinced, though here 
it is by the intense realism of the painting. The moment 
represented in the picture is a very beautiful one. We 
are shown the conquering sunshine on the wet grass when 
a great rain-storm, which has just passed by, still hangs on 
the horizon; a rainbow shines like the conqueror’s weapon, a 
radiant scimitar against the inky mass of retreating cloud. 
On a bank in front sits the blind girl—a wandering musician 
—with her child companion. The extraordinary ability with 
which the picture is executed at once seizes the attention, 
and convinces us of the truth of this statement of a natural 
effect. Hence in these two pictures the same result ia 
attained by opposite means. Rossetti takes hold of us by the 
intensity of his poetic conception, allowing nothing to distract 
the attention from the main object of the picture,—the vision 
of pure beauty. Millais holds us equally by the absolutely 
sincere way he has put the natural scene before us. We 
accept every detail without question, and feel to the fall the. 
force of the impression he conveys. From these pictures, if 
we turn to Mr. Holman Hunt’s May Morning on Magdalen 
Tower (No. 135) the feeling is very different. We are not 
sure what is the aim of the picture. Are we called upon to 
witness a real scene, or are we being taken into the land of 
imagination? The light is certainly “the light that never 
shone on sea or land,” but we have the uneasy consciousness 
that it is intended to be actual early morning sunlight. There 
is a division of aim, and a consequent weakness in the im- 
pression produced. It is impossible, too, not to feel that 
oil-paint is not a medium suited to express the thoughts of 
this painter. The material seems to have had violence done 
to it. Hammered tin, one would think, rather than oil-paint 
would have been a more congenial medium to Mr. Holmax 
Hunt for representing the surplices of the choir. 


Passing by many painters of interest, including that 
marvellous draughtsman Sandys, it may be noticed that the 
picture by which Sir E. Burne-Jones is represented is not & 
happy one. In it are accentuated this painter’s tendencies 





studied at the Guildhall Gallery, though not by any means 


towards flabby form and muddy colour. It is a pity that 
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es collection which aims at being representative, this 
/ 11 as Mr. Watts could not have been judged 
painter on we ies by better examples of thei k 
th eir contemporaries y ‘ ples 0: elr work. 
~~ departure of importance which took place after the 
Lat e eslite movement was undoubtedly Frederick Walker’s 
: - of out-of-door labour with rhythmic beauty. His 
painting have lately been discussed in the Spectator in con- 
ssl the Life lately published. It must suffice now 
call attention to one of his most beautiful works, The Old 
» (No. 22). For dignity of style and sensitive beauty 
Gol ve few things in the exhibition to equal it. The 
ee ence of Walker is strongly manifest in Mason’s Harvest 
Moon (No. 87). This beautiful picture has too much realism, 
and yet not enough. It is not Arcadia, but neither is it 
jand. Mason’s sense of beauty was not strong enough 

for him to be able, like Walker, to rely upon the world as he 
found it; he had to idealise his harvesters till they lost touch 
with reality ina way that Walker’s man carrying a spade in 

The Old Gate does not. All the same, this procession home- 

wards in the glowing twilight is a thing of rare beauty. 

Leaving the art that is just gone by and coming to the 

t day, few pictures here are more beautiful than Mr. 

Waterhouse’s St. Cecilia (No. 152). Both angels and saint 

have really beautiful fazes, which are neither affected in their 

or 80 far aloof from humanity as to be unmoving. The 
whole picture is bathed in an atmosphere of sentiment. 

Colour and form are equally harmonious; while the execu- 
tion proclaims the master. Lord Leighton’s Cymon and 
Iphigenia (No. 20) leaves us where his pictures usually do—in 
the cold shade of academic perfection. A not very remarkable 
collection of portraits has for its most striking example Mr. 
Sargent’s Mrs. Hammersly (No. 52). For life and vigour it 
could hardly be surpassed. The colour is beautiful and the 
evident enjoyment the painter has for his material makes 
even Empire furniture glow with life. The sea painters of the 
present day are not very strongly represented; but Mr. Colin 
Honter’s Herring Market at Sea (No. 2) is a picture well worth 
seeing. There is in it a feeling of air and space that is quite 
delightful. The grouping of the boats has great dignity and 
the colour of the whole is beautiful. 

If in answer to the question asked at the beginning of this 
article, it has to be admitted that literature has produced 
in this country greater results than painting, still, in 
the last sixty years England has produced fine painters. 
Bat it must be acknowledged that we are still a long 
way from having a high level of general attainment. If 
the peaks are lofty, there are also low and swampy valleys, 
where technical attainments, both good and bad, revel in the 
commonplace, the petty, and the inartistic. Too often have 
the painters led people to think they were looking at works 
of the art of painting, when in truth they were only shown 
threadbare anecdotes and unpictorial sentiment. In the last 
years technical qualities have undoubtedly improved among 
the average painters; let it be hoped that a real understand- 
ing of the mission of the artist will follow. aici 








BOOKS. 


—»~—— 
THE LIFE OF NELSON.® 
Tats is a book which is so great—great in so many ways— 
that as one closes it one almost fears to review, lest one 
ihould be tempted to use language that will rather 
mar the effect which its own charm and its own power 
ought to exercise on the independent mind of every reader, 
What we should like to do is simply to convince every one 
that they ought to read it for themselves, with no fears that 
they will not be able to understand every line of it, and that 
they should then freely form their own judgment upon it. 
That Captain Mahan is able to write of naval warfare in 
such a style, and with such clearness as to make it 
easily intelligible to every landsman, is well known to 
all those who have read his fascinating volumes on The 
Influence of Sea Power on History. The capacity which he 
ihows in this work for pure biography, for bringing out in 
ull its light and shade one of the most striking characters in 
ull history, has not been disclosed before. The Life of Admiral 
Farragut was a much simpler effort. Each of his works has 





* The Life of Nelson the Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain. By 
w, Marston, and Co. 


Daptain A, T, Mahan, D.0.L,, LL.D. London : Sampson 





shown a growing strength, both in its literary style and in the 
confidence with which he lays down principles, works out a 
solid basis of fact from conflicting evidence, and draws from 
his facts deductions of permanent value. 

The moral problems with which he has to deal in this 
book are of wider human application than even those great 
political and statesmanlike questions which, both in this and 
in his former works, have in his lucid exposition been handled 
in such a manner as to influence the decisions of kingdoms 
and empires, and materially to affect the relations of the 
Great Powers of Europe. As a biography of a great 
man of action it seems to us to have no rival. Captain 
Mahan’s enthusiasm for Nelson the hero, the great sea- 
captain, the devoted self-sacrificing subject of the English 
Crown, never leads him into doing injustice to those whom 
Nelson wronged, never for a moment makes him swerve from 
his clear perception of Nelson’s violations of the moral law. 
That is much. But that which is far more striking is that he 
never for a moment assumes that tone of patronising 
superiority which, when the lapses of his hero occur, it is so 
hard to avoid without seeming to approve that which it would 
be most dangerous that he should not condemn. Whether in 
dealing with Nelson’s treatment of his wife, with the execu- 
tion of Caraccioli, with his relations to Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton, or with such relatively less important 
matters as his not infrequent acts of wilfulness, the sound- 
ness and healthiness of the tone of the biographer is a 
most marked characteristic. Much material has come into 
Captain Mahan’s hands which was not available for 
Nelson’s earlier biographers. This chiefly affects the deli- 
cate question of his domestic relationships. Unhappily, its 
whole tendency is to make the case of Nelson’s conduct in 
the matter of Sir William and Lady Hamilton look distinctly 
blacker than it had done before. Many of us had previously 
doubted whether Horatia, though she was almost certainly 
Nelson’s child, might not have been the daughter of some 
other woman than Lady Hamilton. Captain Mahan appears 
to have shown conclusively that the doubts on this point had 
been only due to an elaborate system of mystification devised 
by Nelson, not merely for the protection of Lady Hamilton’s 
reputation, but in order to conceal the betrayal of Sir William 
under circumstances peculiarly disgraceful to him as a man, 
and contrary to all his own strongest sentiments of honour:— 

“ However great was Nelson’s infatuation,” says Sir Harris. 

Nicolas, “his nice sense of honour, his feelings of propriety, 
and his love of truth were unquestionable. Hence, though 
during a long separation from his wife on public service 
in the Mediterranean he so far yielded to temptation as 
to become the father of a child, it is nevertheless difficult 
to believe that he should for years have had a criminal inter- 
course with the wife of a man of his own rank, whom he con--: 
sidered as his dearest friend, who placed the greatest con- 
fidence in his honour and virtue, and in whose house he 
was living. Still more difficult is it to believe, even if this 
had been the case, that he should not only have per- 
mitted every one of his relations, male and female—his wife, 
his father, his brothers, his brothers-in-law, his two sisters. 
and all their daughters—to visit and correspond with her; have 
ostentatiously and frequently written and spoken of her ‘virtuous 
and religious’ character,—holding her up as an example to his 
family; have appointed her the sole guardian of his, 
child; have avowedly intended to make her his wife;, 
have acted upon every occasion as if the purity of their 
intimacy was altogether free from suspicion; and in the 
last written act of his life have solemnly called upon his 
country to reward and support her. An honourable and con- 
scientious man rarely acts thus towards his mistress. Moreover, 
Nelson’s most intimate friends, including the Earl of St. Vincent, 
who called them ‘a pair of sentimental fools,’ Dr. Scott, his 
chaplain, and Mr. Haslewood were of the same opinion, and 
Southey says ‘there is no reason to believe that this most un- 
fortunate attachment was criminal.’ ” 
That quotation from Nicolas sets forth fully the reasons why 
many of us had perhaps partly allowed the “ wish to be father 
to the thought” that Horatia’s mother might not have been 
Lady Hamilton. Alas! the evidence which Captain Mahan 
has produced appears to show conclusively that that hope and 
that wish were a dream. As he puts it— 

“This complicated and difficult path of deception had to be 
trod, because the offence was not one of common error, readily 

ardoned if discovered, but because the man betrayed, whatever 
Fis faults otherwise, had shown both the culprits unbounded con- 
fidence and kindness, and wpon the woman, at least, had been 
led by his love to confer a kouefit which neither should have 


forgotten ” 
And yet with wonderful power Captain Mahan has made the 
life consistent with the character of a man singularly noble 
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and generous, the most ready of all men to devote his whole 
life and all his energies to the service of his country, and 
has shown how the “breadth and acuteness of Nelson’s 
intellect have been too much overlooked in the admiration 
excited by his unusually grand moral endowments of resolu- 
tion, dash, and fearlessness of responsibility. ..... In this 
contrast, of the exaltation of the hero and the patriot with 
the degradation of the man, lie the tragedy and the misery of 

Nelson’s story.” 

Nevertheless, taken as a whole, the life is an inspiring one, 

and its grander qualities can no more be obscured by the one 
great lapse than is the story of Bathsheba able to destroy 
the inspiration of David’s genius and devotion. Only 
the strange part of the matter is that the very strength 
of Nelson’s character and his self-confidence made him 
never feel a shadow of regret or repentance, so far as 
any outward indications appear, and did not in the least, 
so far as can be judged, affect that intense religious 
feeling and absolute sense of trust in the Most High 
with which he went into all the greater actions of his life, 
or even his daily dependence in ordinary concerns upon 
Almighty protection. On the whole, we think that in the 
matter of the execution of Caraccioli Captain Mahan has 
cleared Nelson from all the graver stains which have been 
supposed to be attached to the act. He thinks, and we 
believe rightly, that Nelson was legitimately entitled, under 
the circumstances, to break the convention with the Neapolitan 
rebels, the convention having been made without his authority, 
and no advantage having been taken of it, before it was re- 
pudiated, to put them in a worse position than they had been 
in before it was made. The influence of Lady Hamilton does 
not appear to have been exerted in the matter. The great 
objection to his conduct in ordering the trial and prompt 
execution is that “it stands conspicuous as the act of an 
English officer imbued with the spirit of a Bourbon official.” 
He was acting at the moment under the authority of the King 
of. Naples in the latter capacity; but it was impossible that 
the world should distinguish between the British Admiral and 
the Neapolitan King’s vicegerent. 

That Captain Mahan’s volumes should be full of valuable 
suggestion in regard to many questions that are of import- 
ance at the present time, especially as to the bearing of the 
question of Naval Supremacy upon the possibilities of the 
invasion of England and of the best forms which her defence 
can assume, was to be fully expected from his previous record. 
He has, in fact, dealt, with a force and vigour which leave 
nothing to be desired, with a large number of questions which 
have been lately much discussed. He is as firmly convinced 
as we are that Napoleon did distinctly intend, at the time of 
the Boulogne Camp, to carry out the invasion of England, 
and that he only desisted from the attempt because he had 
been baffled by the superior skill, seamanship, and audacity 
of the English sailors against his own Admirals. Without 
going into details, which would be here impossible, we may 
say that the general effect of Captain Mahan’s contention is 
very strongly to bring out the necessity of a defence by land 
as well as sea. Moreover, the art with which he has made 
most interesting those periods of Nelson’s work during which 
it was his patience, his resource, and the vitalising energy 
with which he infected all under him that were conspicuous, 
rather than skill or daring in battle, is especially effective in 
this, that it brings out better than it has been ever done 
before how all-important was the co-operation of sea and land 
forces for the full use of that great power of which Nelson 
was the embodiment. Captain Mahan has an almost Shake. 
spearian tendency to drop as he goes along wise reflections, 
pithy sentences, gnome, many of which are, apart from 
their context, of almost universal application in the affairs 
of life. Often they are highly polished, always wholesome, 
and not infrequently very weighty. 

Altogether it is a great biography, and one to be read by 
all men, whether they know much or little of previous 
attempts at the portrayal of our greatest sailor and most 
patriotic Englishman. 





SCIENTIFIC KITE-FLYING.* 
THE science of aérostation, in spite of the interest that it has 
evoked from the public, has not made any very marked 
progress since the ascent of the first Montgolfier balloon in 





1783 ; at any rate, not when it is compared wi 

strides made by other branches Or i e ne 
century. And we fear that the experiments me lag 
Woglom with what he calls “parakites” are nee yee 
advance it very much. Mr. Woglom in his new wey ta 
has rather turned his steps backwards than fo ; 
to perfect the oldest form of flying machine bot 
achoolboy’s kite. He has chosen to call his mache” & 
kite—something beyond the kite, and of more serious j Pan. 
than a mere plaything—but the sole difference we can 
between the toy and the parakite is that the latter is tai 
and clothed with more costly material. There ig the 
difference, it is true, between a monkey and a man. eae 
further superiority of man is not also reflected. It is an 
teristic of our author’s nationality—he is an Ameri 

he should be at the pains of proving a great antiquity for bis 
favourite pursuit. “Kites were known,” he says, “ang 

a thousand years before the Christian era, and durin the 
development and maintenance of the high order of ailing 
tion and of power in ancient Malaysia.” He confesses that 
the early purpose of the kite in the Malay Peninsnl, isu, 
known, but conjectures that it was connected with som 
religious rite. Was the flying of kites ever practised by the 
early Occidental civilisation? Our author makes no mention 
of the Greeks and Romans, and we ourselves cannot recall 
any classic instance showing their knowledge of the pastime, 
Bat, granting the great antiquity of kite-flying in the East, 
which we are not at all inclined to dispute, either as a men 
pastime or with some religious significance, we must stil] 
demur at accepting the author’s statement as to its early use 
in warfare. “The antiquity of the kite for use in war,” he 
writes, “is indicated by a Japanese record of the use, in 
Japan six hundred years ago, of structures large enongh to 
swing a man into the air, seated upon such a contrivance a: 
would be suggested by what is now, in marine parlance, 
termed a ‘bo’sun’s chair,’ whence he could espy the 
location and arrangement of, and the men and war. 
like apparatus in, an enemy’s camp. The chair dependej 
from the tail’s end.” The above sentence, by the way, is not 
an unfair specimen of the author’s style, which is a little 
angular. Nor can we easily believe his story of the attempt 
made by robbers to steal two gold-fish from the minarets of 
Japanese castle with the help of a kite. The robber flew 
easily at the kite’s tail to the coveted booty; but the kite 
which carried a man, failed to carry back the weight of a 
solid gold-fish. For future protection against felonious kites, 
he informs us, the gold-fish were enclosed in iron cages, 
Now we cannot suppose that the author, with all his improved 
apparatus, has not produced a kite equal, if not superior, to 
any that could be flown by Japanese soldiers or robbers; and 
on his own showing, the greatest feat he has performed is to 
lift a small boy 10ft. above the ground. He remarks, it is 
true, that the boy might have been sent higher had he not 
howled in protest. We should have been more easily con 
vinced if the author had successfully experimented with some 
dead-weight, of fifty pounds say, which was less capable of 
raising objections. 

Having expressed our doubt as to their efficiency in the 
lifting line, it is only fair to describe what performances Mr. 
Woglom has succeeded in getting from his parakites. The 
floating of a 10 ft. American flag 1,000 ft. above the 
Washington Memorial Arch, on the occasion of the latter's 
dedication, does not strike us as very wonderful. A very 
pretty and a very patriotic feat, no doubt, but not particularly 
useful. We are told, on the authority of the New York Times 
that “the sudden appearance of the emblem was acknov- 
ledged by a general uncovering of heads and a spontaneows 
outburst of prolonged cheers, The core of patriotic feeling 
was deeply touched, and the lofty flag became one of the 
most conspicuous emblems of the day.” As a means for 
decorative display, it is possible that parakites may have 
their uses, though their flight will depend too much 
the weather to make their assistance of much value 
in this country. Mr. Woglom, however, is able to produce 
a better proof of his parakite’s utility than this. Amongst 
the illustrations are certain bird’s-eye views of New 
York City taken by a camera suspended, at an altitude 
of some 500 ft. to a train of six to eight parakites. 
The photographs are excellent, and, to judge from ou 








* Parakites. By G.T.Woglom. London: G, P. Putnam's Sens. 


author’s account of his procedure, there was no great difficalty 
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in obtaining them. Here, at least, there seems a possible 
the parakite. Though it may never attain suffi- 
fatare for i Idier over the enemy’s line— 
rege” wer to swing & SO y 
cient ancomfortable position for the soldier, whether seated 
a dbo’san’s chair” or not, as long as the enemy possessed 
A of precision—it might well carry a photographic 
asst to a necessary height above some fort or other 
prewar place whence the most useful observation could be 
It would appear from the author’s preface that an 
sltitnde of 6,700 ft. has been attained by a parakite—how 
miles of twine this height implies the author does not 
t one’s boyish recollections would suggest not less than 
dtobe able to take observations at an altitude of more 
le above a place about five miles or so distant should 
be extremely useful. Another use that he suggests for parakites 
isto carry a line from a vessel that has been blown upon a lee- 
shore, Instead of the people on shore having to send a line to 
the windward, the endangered vessel could send its line of com- 
munication to the leeward by a parakite. Theoretically the 
idea is excellent; but if the more certain rocket apparatus, 

which can be used in any wind or weather, and can direct a 

line with greater precision, is available, the practical use of 

the parakite for life-saving purposes is not very apparent. 

Nor can we quite follow the author’s argument as to the use- 

fulness of the parakite in making weather observations, 

According to the authority whom he quotes, what is needed is 

some appliance which will carry meteorological self-recording 

instraments quickly to an altitude of not less than two miles, 
andenable them to be drawn downward. Now the highest 
fight: he records, even of an unburdened parakite, is little 
over a mile, and the ascent of a parakite is extremely slow. 

Nevertheless, there is something infectious about the 
author’s enthusiasm for his subject, which almost persuades 
one, in spite of doubting reason, to become a convert to 
“parakiting.” He, it is evident, has no doubts whatever as 
to the possible developments of this sport of kite-flying. 
His instructions in the art of constructing kites, of flying 
them, and of keeping records of flights und winds, are elaborate 
toa fault. He is not content with inventing innumerable 
dodges for facilitating their flight, but he also invents weird 
terms to describe their failings. All fishermen know, from 
sad experience, what is the meaning of a “tangle” or a 
“kink” in a line, but to the author belongs the credit for 
discovering a “toggle” and a “snarl.” He has even invented 
asystem of rating for kites, by which an owner may classify 
the works of his hands according to their dimensions and 
fight capacity. His own parakites all bear names, and we 
cannot refrain from quoting from his register :— 

“Cecil, 72 inches, weighs 20 ounces—decimally 20:000—which 

divided by 2,592 (72 x 72+2 which is 2,592) gives quotient 0077 ; 
‘Cecil’ rates 77, and is a fine bigh steady flier in fresh winds. 
‘Realie” a parakite which will climb faithfully upwards on a 
wind below six miles velocity per hour, is 43°375 inches high, 
weighs 2:25 ounces, and rates ‘0024. ‘Libby,’ a dream in pale 
blue China silk, 87°25 inches and 2°25 ounces, rates ‘0016 and will 
recline gracefully and quietly on a zephyr as if enjoying a post- 
prandial siesta.” 
It will be seen that the author’s system of rating, compli- 
cated though it be, has its poetical side. We confess to having 
found most of his calculations too abstrusely mathematical 
for any criticism. Some of them are quite needlessly elabo- 
rate. Still, whether he will succeed or not in persuading his 
readers into the belief that kite-flying may be practised as an 
important branch of aérostatics as well as a health-giving 
exercise and amusement, there is no doubt that he has 
suggested in the course of this work more than one interesting 
problem to students of dynamics. 
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THE HISTORY OF MANKIND.* 
Mr, Trtor, who contributes an introduction to the English 
edition of this work, writes that it is the best guide in 
existence to the museum collections, on which the science of 
man more and more depends in working out the theory of 
homan development. This description of the use of the ethno- 
logical collections in our museums accurately reflects the 
modern feeling about the so-called natural races of mankind. 
The civilised peoples of Europe always felt an interest in the 
black and brown races of the other continents. Even in the 
Middle Ages the tales of travellers regarding them were 





a en History of Mankind, By Professor Friedrich Ratzel. Translated from 
Tylor — German Edition by A. J. Butler, M.A. With Introduction by E. B. 
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listened to with avidity, and when intercourse with them 
became more common, their idols, weapons, and implements 
were collected in curiosity-shops, which were termed 
museums. But this interest was for centuries an agreeable 
pastime, connected with no serious purpose. At times, it ie 
true, the interest assumed a sentimental form. In antiquity, 
and also in the eighteenth century of our era, some ardent 
spirits, wearied of the fetters of civilisation, indulged in the 
dream that the ideal human life was that of the noble savage 
in the primeval forest; and more than one eminent French. 
man endeavoured to realise his dream by going and dwelling 
amid the wild races of America. In modern times the 
interest of curiosity and the interest of sentiment have 
given place to scientific study. The natural races are re. 
garded as human documents of history, because they afford 
us the means of tracing backward the roads which civilisa- 
tion has followed, and of prefixing an introductory chapter 
to general history. Professor Ratzel thus states the problem 
which at present confronts the student of civilisation ;— 

“Herodotus tells us about a race of Troglodytes who dwelt 

near the Garamantes, the inhabitants of the modern Fezzan. 
They were active and swift-footed, and spoke a language almost 
unknown beyond their own boundaries. Here we have Nachtigal’s 
Tebus or Tedas, who to this day inhabit the natural caverns 
in their rocks, are renowned far and wide for activity and 
fleetness of foot, and speak a language which has hardly ex- 
tended itself beyond the walls of their rocky fortress. Thus 
for two thousand years at least, and for all we know much 
longer, they have lived in just the same way. They are to- 
day no poorer, no richer, no wiser, no more ignorant than they 
have been these thousands of years. Each generation bas 
repeated the history of the one before it, and that repeated its 
predecessors ; as we say, they have made no progress. There they 
stand, a fragment of bygone ages. In the same space of time we 
have emerged from the darkness of our forests on to the stage of 
history, we have made our name alike in peace and war, honoured 
and dreaded by the nations.” 
A short and easy answer has been given to the question which 
these words raise. The Germans have progressed, it has been 
said, because they belong to the higher races; the Troglodytes 
have remained stationary because they form part of the lower 
strata of the human family who are nearer to the beasts, and 
do not, at present at least, possess the power of rising in the 
scale of life. This solution of the problem, were it accepted, 
would do much to destroy our belief in the unity of the 
human race, and it is perhaps somewhat to blame for the 
treatment which civilised men have meted out to savage and 
barbarian races. Professor Ratzel rejects it with an emphasis, 
in which there is, perhaps, some exaggeration, for it can hardly 
be doubted that history gives support to the idea that there are 
aristocratic races whose natural place is in the front, although 
from circumstances they may not always reach it. But, 
according to him, race as such hes nothing to do with the 
possession of civilisation :— 

“It would be silly to deny,” he writes, “that in our own times 

the highest civilisation has been in the hands of the Caucasian, 
or white races; but on the other hand, it is an equally important 
fact that for thousands of years in all civilising movements there 
has been a dominating tendency to raise all races to the level of 
their burdens and their duties, and therewith to make real 
earnest of the great conception of humanity.” 
He adds that the study of comparative ethnology in recent 
years has tended to diminish the weight of the views of earlier 
anthropologists as to racial distinction, and in no case 
do they afford any support to the opinion which sees in the 
so-called lower races of mankind a transition stage from 
beast to man. 

The author’s own view is that races have been civilised 
mainly by circumstances or surroundings. The essence of 
civilisation consists in the amassing and handing down of 
experiences which deliver from the immediate bondage to 
Nature. Inthe tropical regions, which he regards as the cradle 
of the human race, Nature is so bountiful that there is little 
inducement to provide for the future. It wasin the temperate 
zones that civilisation began in the form of agriculture, or in 
the storage by means of labour of the sum of force in a clod 
of earth. But the agriculturist is bound to his plot of ground, 
and cannot advance beyond a certain point. A second step 
is gained when hunter and shepherd races, who have the 
power of moving in masses and of obeying discipline, con- 
quer and blend themselves with agricultural races. A political 
force is thus introduced, and the State is formed. The closer 
and more continuous the action of individual] on individual, 
and of race upon race, the more rapid is the progress of 
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civilisation. One great cause of the retarding isolation among 
savage races is the latent state of war in which they live. 
The formation of great Empires, by repressing private war 
and by facilitating intercourse among different tribes, has, 
therefore, been a fruitful source of civilisation. Outside of 
Europe all great States have been formed by intruding 
conquerors, not by the dwellers in the land. 

It would be pleasant for Englishmen if they were able to 
assure themselves that by going to the East and the West 
as intruding conquerors they have proved themselves the 
ministers of civilisation to the nations they subdued. But 
the manner in which the intruding conqueror has done 
his work has often robbed it of beneficent results, and has 
converted it into a desolating and destructive raid. Of the 
injuries inflicted by conquest Ratzel writes :— 

“A civilisation, self-contained and complete, even with im- 
perfect means, is morally and esthetically a higher phenomenon 

than one which is decomposing in the process of upward effort and 
growth. For this reason the first results of the contact between a 
higher anda lower civilisation are not delightful when the higher 
is represented by the scum of the world, the lower by people com- 
plete in a narrow space and contented with the filling up of their 
own narrow circle. Think of the first settlements of whalers 
and runaway sailors in countries rich in art and tradition like 
New Zealand and Hawaii, and of the effects produced by the first 
‘prandy-shop and brothel. In the case of North America, School- 
craft first pointed out the rapid decay which befell all native 
industrial activity as a result of the introduction by the white 
men of more suitable tools, vessels, clothing, and so forth. 
European trade provided easily everything which hitherto had 
had to be produced by dint of long-protracted, wearisome labour ; 
and native activity not only fell off in the field where it had 
achieved important results, but saw itself weakened, and lost the 
sense of necessity and self-reliance, and so in course of time art 
itself perished. As we know, the same is going on to-day in 
Polynesia, in Africa, and among the poorest Eskimo. In Africa 
it is a declared rule that on the coast you have a region of de- 
composition, behind that a higher civilisation, and the best of all 
in the untouched far interior.” 

‘The general course of mankind has been upwards, at all events 
in material civilisation, but retrogression and degeneration 
are by no means unknown. The tropics are covered with the 
remains of old semi-civilisations which have perished; and 
many colonial enterprises, especially in earlier times, ended 
‘in an absorption of the higher races by the lower. 

There are interesting chapters in Professor Ratzel’s volume 
on language and on religion. In the former he quotes with 
approval a saying of Lepsius—philologists will consider it a 
hard saying—that the importance of languages as an indica- 
tion of distinctions within mankind is uncommonly small; 
for languages often escape from their original creators and 
overspread foreign peoples and races. He woald therefore 
reject as misleading such expressions as an Indo-Germanic 
race, a Semitic race, a Basuto race. If this dictum were 
accepted we should have to give up one of the surest clues 
which guides us through the mazes of the earliest history of 
mankind. But it seems to give an exaggerated importance 
to the exception; for it is the exception, and not the 
rule, for nations to give up their language. In the chapter 
‘on religion the name is applied, as is the custom at present, 
to all the early guesses of savage races regarding the origin of 
life and movement. Man’s craving for causality has without 
doubt entered into the upbuilding of religious thought; and 
the same may be said of his guesses regarding the state of the 
dead. But we do not call the earliest guesses of mankind 
science, although they are the precursors of scientific thought; 
and it is doubtful whether we should term anything religion 
which is entirely destitute of the moral element, and has no 
eontrolling power over life. Ethics, however, Professor 
Ratzel writes, do not form a primitive ingredient in religion. 
The doctrine of rewards and punishments in a future life, 
belongs to a higher stage than the first beginnings of thought 
about it. The natural races imagine divisions in a future life, 
but these are social and not moral. Thus, the Polynesians 
distinguish the realm of Mila and Wakea. The former is the 
rowdy place, where the lower class of souls dwell and amuse 
themselves with games and shouting; in the latter quiet and 
dignity prevail, suited to the chiefs of whose souls it is the 
abode. Professor Ratzel writes in a sympathetic spirit of 
Christian Missions. But he insists that the missionary who 
would gain success must make a thorough stndy of the 
religious notions and secular institutions of the natural 
races. This is certainly desirable, although missionaries 
have sometimes gained considerable success who had no 


rics, 

what gratuitous statement that the English nk de 
send uneducated men as missionaries, “ men with 
who have often been rather traders and political es 
Christian ministers.” Such missionaries thera pa, ri 
are not aware that they proceed in larger numbe “en 
England and America than from Germany or Anahe 

The work as a whole well deserves the high praise 
upon it by Professor Virchow and Mr. Tylor, The latter 
tion, which is devoted to the American Pacific group of = 
is an immense collection of facts arranged with great clear 
ness. The introductory discussion on the Principles , 
ethnography is interesting and suggestive, and the a 
does not urge his own theories with undue zeal, A 
praise must be given to the illustrations, which are y 
numerous and often of great beauty. They give importay; 
help to the right understanding of the text. , 





ARCHBISHOP BENSON’S “CYPRIAN”s 

Mr. A. CO. Benson thus describes the inception of his fathey 
book :—“ Thirty years ago, when he was Head-Master of Wat 
lington College, he found that his professional Work wag go 
absorbing that he felt himself in danger of losing sight of 
study, of meditation, of antiquity, and resolved, on the 
suggestion of his dear friend, Bishop Lightfoot, to unde, 
take some definite work.” A schoolmaster might have been 
expected to choose for his subject some great classic, Wag it 
a prevision of his future career that turned his thoughts to g 
theme so appropriate as Cyprian, the first of a long ling of 
great Church statesmen? The choice was certainly felicitous, 
Equally happy, it may be said, were the circumstanoes of it, 
completion. He carried the book with him, partly in proof, 
partly in manuscript, on his last journey, and the end of hiy 
thirty years of labour—“ his amusement,” he characteristicall 
called it—coincided almost exactly with the end of his life, 
The introduction gives a vivid and picturesque sketch of 
Roman Carthage and its people. The place itself is hard to 
realise. “ Of material Carthage we have less solid knowledge 
than of any great city.” The topography of the Phenician 
city is one of the great puzzles of antiquity; and we have to 
be content with conceptions little more definite of its Roman 
successor. Here is Dr. Benson’s summing-up of what he 
was able to realise about it. The passage is characteristic of 
his style, effective, though somewhat laborious in its ornament, 
Note, for instance, the strange epithet “ breathless,”— 


“The streets gathering themselves in unique symmetry to the 


feet of sudden steeps and many tinted marble heights, or ope 
full on the glistening quays and breathless harbour: pt | 
hills about it, crowned with shrines and villas, great levels 
spreading in chase or garden; low ‘difficult hills’ with ‘artificial 
passages’ which yoked the neck of its foreland; the vast lake 
where navies of commerce and of pleasure rode close to the streets, 
severed by a thread from the open sea; mountain crests in snow 
watching from the distances ; through all and over all the keen 
light and intense blue of Africa.” 

Of the people we know much more. “ Three of the finest 
of earth’s races lived together in its circuit,’—Roman, 
Phenician, Berber. Of how they lived we learn much from 
the remarkable literature which continued to flourish in 
Northern Africa when there was little vigorous growth in the 
rest of the Roman world. Apuleius, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Augustine, and, perhaps we may add, Claudian, are the 
greatest names in Roman literature after the end of the 
classical and sub-classical periods. Cyprian, born, we may 
guess, about the beginning of the third century of our ers 
—he was no longer young at his conversion in A.D, 24=— 
was a rhetorician. Rhetoric is the hardiest of the arts, 
and flourishes when all others dwindle or perish in 40 
ungenial atmosphere. In Africa its growth was peculiarly 
vigorous. “To the well-moulded strength of Roman 
eloquence, Africa, ‘nurse of pleaders,’ had added a fervour 
not unlike that with which Ireland has enriched the English 
bar.” Cyprian had the best culture of his time, he had 
great charm of manner, and he was wealthy. How his con 
version came about we do not know. He may have been 
impressed in earlier life by the great personality of Tertullian. 
We know, however, the name of the man who brought him to 
Christ. This was Caecilian, a presbyter of Carthage,—vr 
iustus et laudabilis memoriae. While he was under instruction, 
preparatory to baptism, he wrote a treatise, Quod idola dii non 








* Cuprian : his Life, his Times, his Work. By Edward White Benson, D.Dy 





other equipment than faith and love. He makes the some- 


| sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. London: Macmillan and Oo. 
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was baptised on Easter Day, A.D. 246, and became 
n shortly afterwards. Deacons still retained their 
ate fynction of ministering to the needs of the poor. 
fee voted much of his wealth to this object, selling 
Cypriat s and his city gardens. The latter were bought 
whole aged by wealthy friends. In 247 he was elevated to 
back vad thood, and was still but a “neophyte ” when the 
ed ice demanded, with an energy that could not be 
is ae he should be made Bishop of Carthage. 
oe » was the title by which he was addressed. It is 
rious that the Bishops of Rome, who now have a monopoly 
yy title, as far at least as the Western Church is con- 
of ed, do not appear to have received it for nearly half a 
pe after Cyprian’s death, and then only intermittently. 
Pes ye (296-304) had it, and then Damasus fifty years 
ake Cyprian was raised to the Bishop’s chair the Church 
wos still enjoying the long peace which had followed the 
recutions of Septimus Severus, About a year and a 

half of quiet remained. The new Bishop employed it in 
enforcing @ discipline which had grown strangely lax. It 
was daring this time that he wrote his treatise, De Habitu 

Virginum, interesting in itself, and as an example of the way 

in which its author accommodated the work of “Tertullian,” 

the “Master,” as he was wont to call him. 
Barly in A.D. 250 the persecution of Decius began. The 

Emperor's plan was masterly. It was to destroy the heads 

of this little association, as it seemed to him. We need not 

suppose, with a recent writer, that had it been carried out to 
the fall the Christian Church must have perished for want 
of alegitimate succession, but the blow was certainly aimed 
with deadly effect. Cyprian left Carthage. He did not con- 
ceive that the first duty of his life was, as Dr. Benson puts it, 

“to throw it away.” Such a course would have been playing 

into the hands of the enemy. He exercised from the place 

of his concealment, a place chosen, it would seem, with great 
skill and concealed with great fidelity, a most salutary control 
over his people. He even contrived to minister to their needs. 

Part of his property he had put for this purpose in the hands 

of trustees, and he continued to send additional sums. His 

retirement lasted fourteen months. His return to Carthage 
brought him face to face with a question of enormous diffi- 
culty, the treatment of the Lapsi, those who had fallen away 
from the faith under the stress of persecution. Here all his 
powers of government were called into action. There was a 
party of severity, as there always has been under similar 
circumstances, What Hippolytus had maintained against 
the broader views of Callistus, and Donatus was afterwards 
to maintain against Majorinus, Novatian now upheld against 
Cyprian. The Bishop had begun with a moderate scheme, 
which does not seem to us to err on the side of laxity. Laxity, 
indeed, was at first the pressing danger. Men who had made 
no pretence of resistance claimed to be restored to communion 
as if they had never fallen, and there was a party, including 
some presbyters who had never forgiven Cyprian’s sudden 
elevation, which favoured them. But it was the extremists 
that in the end did most harm, for they actually originated a 
schism which was to last for more than four centuries, and, 
in spirit at least, is not extinctnow. One sees the hand of the 
Archbishop of to-day sorely tried by obstinate and self-willed 
priests in the sentence that follows :— 

“The spirit of Novatus illustrates itself in those presbyters of 
our own who, if they could, would repel from communion, 
celebrate or withhold marriage or funeral rites, or fix the age of 
confirmation on their own judgment; who revolutionise ritual 
without respect to either Bishop or ‘ Plebes’; who admit to vows, 
— persons who take them, and pretend to dispense from 
With the question of the Lapsi is closely connected that of 
the relations between the Sees of Carthage and Rome. The 
controversy is one that one does not expect to be settled. It 
has been complicated by some audacious acts which cannot 
be justified, and unhappily, for such is the attitude now 
assumed by the Roman See, cannot be disavowed. Inter- 
Polations of almost incredible boldness have been made in 
Cyprian’s text. These may be tacitly disavowed, but the con- 
clusions which have been drawn from them have still to be 
defended at all hazards. Dr. Benson’s exposé of these frauds 
“remarkably clear and complete. 

On one point in which Cyprian certainly erred, the question 
of re-baptism, Dr. Benson has some very interesting remarks. 


wnt, He 





He held, and he carried with him the unanimous voice of 
more than eighty Bishops, that the re-baptism of schismatics 
was necessary. It was almost an ideal assembly, led by an 
almost ideal president. No pressure was put on them; they 
were unanimous and they were wrong. (It is remarkable 
that Rome, which was then on the side of liberality, has now 
practically taken up the other side. She commands re- 
baptism, though she conceals it under the pretence of a 
conditional act.) And how is the error to be accounted 
for? In the article “Cyprian,” contributed more than 
twenty years ago to the Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
Dr. Benson has a significant paragraph. “It may be 
noted,” he says, “as affording some clue to the one-sided 
decision, that the laity were silent.” This idea he works 
out at considerable length in the volume before us. Not a 
few readers, we imagine, will be surprised, or even startled, 
by the importance which he attaches to the presence of a 
“not silent laity,” and that when matters of doctrine are 
concerned. 

About a year after the meeting of this Council, Cyprian 
“witnessed a good confession.” Persecution had broken 
out again, and this time the Bishop saw that his duty 
called him, not to retire, but to remain. Dr. Benson is at 
his best when he tells the story of his hero’s death. The 
trial was very brief. Both judge and accused bore them- 
selves with dignity. At the place of death he was silent. 
He did not feel, as he had hoped, an impulse from above to 
speak; and he would not speak without it. “He might dis- 
appoint his people, but he would not delude them.” This 
silent majesty seems so to have overawed the executioner 
that he could not grasp the hilt of the sword; and the 
centurion in command of the party had to step forward and 
deal the blow. 





THE PRINCESSE DE LAMBALLE.* 

THE most serious fault that one can find with Sir Francis 
Montefiore’s contribution to the history of the French 
Revolution is that it contains singularly little matter in 
comparison with its ponderous outward form. But even in 
this respect Sir Francis rather disarms our criticism by 
modestly describing his heavy volume, with all its wealth of 
illustrations and wide margins, as a sketch, and, though we 
may think the sketch rather over-framed, it would be 
unreasonable to grumble because it is not more than it 
purports to be. Indeed, we are not sure that the author does 
not deserve some commendation upon this score. It would 
have been easy, tempting even, to pad out his volume with 
dissertations upon the course of the French Revolution, and 
Sir Francis has manfully resisted the temptation, and stuck to 
his text, following only the fortunes of his heroine. Save 
for the fact that she was one of its victims, the Princesse 
de Lamballe had little enough to do with the Revolution and 
the feeble efforts made by the Royalists to stem its tide. Her 
head was one of the first to fall, and had it not been for her 
tragic death the part that she played upon that bloodstained 
stage might well have been forgotten. As itis,few historians of 
that period have done more than record her fate, and Sir 
Francis Montefiore, in giving the history of her life, supplies 
a decided want. The story is interesting, affording as it does 
an illustration of the almost passionate devotion inspired in 
some of her friends by the unfortunate Queen, Marie 
Antoinette, and of the splendid heroism which so frequently 
lighted up the sombre annals of that time. 


In Sir Francis Montefiore’s pages the Princesse de Lamballe 
figures almost as a saint as well asa martyr. This at least is 
abundantly clear from the evidence of all contemporary 
witnesses, that she was a thoroughly good woman as well ag 
a very amiable one, a combination which was not very 
common in the Court of Louis XVI. Briefly sketched, her 
history was this. By birth a Princess of the house of Savoie- 
Carignan, and therefore a Princess of the Blood, she was 
married while yet very young to the Prince de Lamballe, son 
of the Duc de Penthiévre. Her marriage, after a few months 
of happiness, proved unfortunate; her youthful husband 
deserted her for other pleasures, and only returned to her 
to die a victim of his excesses. The Princess found a 
refuge with the Duc de Penthiévre, whose affection for his 
daughter-in-law was very great. In her retirement at Ram- 





* The Princesse de Lamballe: a Sketch, By Sir Francis Montefiore, Bart. 
London: Bentley and Son, 
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bouillet she became well known for her works of charity, 
earning a character for benevolence which she maintained 
throughout her life. Circumstances necessitated her return 
to Court, and brought her into near relations with the 
Dauphine. The death of Louis XV. gave the latter, as 
Queen, further opportunities for advancing a friend towards 
whom she had already conceived a romantic attachment, and 
on the retirement of Madame de Noailles, Marie Antoinette 
Obtained the appointment of the Princesse de Lamballe as 
Superintendent of the Royal Household. The post was 
not an easy one to fill, and the Princess, whose birth made 
her in one sense a cousin of the King’s, hardly seems to 
have employed much tact in disarming the jealousy of 
the ladies of the Court. She chose to present herself as 
a Princess of Savoy, and they would only regard her as 
the Superintendent of the Household, and resented the 
semi-Royal character of her conduct in office. From the 
unpleasantness which ensued the Queen herself was the chief 
sufferer, and it was not difficult for the Princess’s enemies to 
estrange her from her Royal mistress. A new favourite, 
Madame de Polignac, gradually usurped her place in the 
Queen’s affections; and after some scenes in which the 
Princesse de Lamballe displayed a very human jealousy, 
the latter retired from the Court, leaving the field to her 
rival. The author here is rather disposed to make the most 
of Madame de Polignac’s intrigues and subsequent ingrati- 
tude, while he magnifies the patient dignity of the Princesse 
de Lamballe. To our mind theangry jealousy of the Princess 
is not unpleasing, manifesting as it does a very natural and 
amiable weakness in an otherwise strong and upright character. 
No doubt she was also human enough to find some satisfac- 
tion in the thought that affairs in the Royal Household did 
not improve in her absence. If she did feel such pardonable 
satisfaction it was not for long, for the embarrassments of 
the Royal Family were rapidly reaching their climax, and the 
Queen soon turned again to a friend whose single-hearted 
devotion was not to be shaken by adversity. Others were 
faithful too, but no one of them gave evidence of an attach- 
ment to a falling house so unselfish and so heroic as that shown 
by the Princesse de Lamballe. As Lamartine says in his 
history of the Girondins, “ Plus la reine tombait, plus la 
princesse s’attachait 4sa chute. Elle mettait sa volupté dans 
la partage des revers.” Her devotion seems the more noble, 
because it is evident that she was more clear-sighted than her 
Royal mistress, and guessed only too well into what depths 
they were falling. Lamartine uses the word “ volupté” truly 
enough; she found even a delight in drinking the same cup 
of sorrow as the Queen, though the bitterness of death lay at 
the bottom of it. 


The author relates the story of her life and of the tragedy 
that ended it with no little skill and sympathy. With regard 
to her actual end he differs rather widely from other historians, 
In his opinion her Judges sentenced her to death in giving an 
ironical order for her release, «ad the brutal murder which 
took place outside the prison of La Force was intentional and 
premeditated. That is not the view which others have taken. 
Lamartine puts the words, “ Jurez tout; si vous ne jurez pas, 
vous étes morte,” into the mouth of one of her Judges, and not 
into that of a friendly bystander. When she still refused to 
swear hatred to Kings and Queens, they bade her go free and 
ery “ Vivela Nation!” to thecrowd of butchers outside. The 
same author represents the two gaolers who conducted her out 
as anxious to pass her through the scene of carnage in safety. 
Had she only uttered the prescribed cry, he thinks, they 
would have attained their object. Unfortunately, instead, 
she cried out in horror of the sight which met her eyes, and, 
though they stopped her mouth and tried to hurry her over 
the heap of corpses that blocked the way, it was too late, 
and a random blow from the infamous Charlot gave the 
signal for yet another outbreak of bloodthirsty ferocity. Of 
course there can be little or no trustworthy evidence as to the 
actual occurrences in such a scene, and Sir Francis Montefiore 
may feel himself qaite justified in refusing to accept the 
palliating version put forward by Lamartine. On the other 
hand, to acknowledge the murder as unintentional on the 
part of her Judges would be also to exonerate the Duc 
d@’Orléans from the charge of complicity which our author 
brings against him. It has been sufficiently proved by the 
latter’s apologists that he had nothing to gain by the death 


prejudiced against the Due, and not only does he 
this charge against him, but he accepts the worst Long 
of the story as to the Duc’s behaviour when the head 
murdered Princess was paraded before the windows 
Palais-Royal. According to the generally received 
both the Duc d’Orléans and his mistress, Madame de “an, 
were filled with consternation and pity, the former = 
ing, “Poor woman! if she had but believed me, — 
would not be there.” According to Sir Francis, he 
remarked, “Oh, it is Lamballe’s head! I know it 
long hair,” and then comfortably continued hig 3; ty 
There are more reasons than one for rejecting this hearts. 
story as purely apocryphal. And why does the author 
while repeating and apparently believing the hideous rung, 
as to the ultimate fate of the heart, which was saiq to hy 
been torn from the dead body, say nothing of the much 
probable story of the restoration to the Duc de Penthiayre at 
the decapitated head ? 





THE MOST ROMANTIC EVENT IN ENGLISE 
HISTORY.* 

Ir isa somewhat remarkable thing that with the exception 
of the pamphleteers of the Restoration and balf-a-dozen late 
writers, no one has attempted a detailed account of one of the 
most extraordinary romances of history. Mr. Fea is rel} 
the first to follow in Charles’s footsteps and such an oppor. 
tunity as his does not come to many men. But why is this? 
Is it because the circumstances of the time were not such 
as to throw the King’s flight, or any other adventure, into 
strong relief—for those were not humdrum days—or jg jt 
because our forefathers, as we do, always associated romans 
with the Stuarts? 

The first of these reasons must account for some of the 
seeming indifference; the second for as much and a great deal 
more,—and the King never made much of the adventure hin. 
self; but a third reason—that the whole affair, which lasted 
six weeks, from “the crowning mercy ” of Worcester to the 
embarkation at Shoreham, was one long dream and night. 
mare combined—seems to us to account for the way in 
which it passed from men’s minds. To Charles himedlf, 
perfect as was his temperament and nerve, it must have 
seemed an incredible nightmare; and we can see the 
brothers Penderel staring at each other for days afterwards, 
and hear them asking each other if it were nota dream 
after all. Then, too, some years passed before the Reston. 
tion. Even at this distance of time it is almost impossible to 
separate the different incidents, and to attach to each its 
proper significance. And again, as we have hinted, the hair. 
breadth escapes that Charles had of being recognised, the 
frequent incident in the day’s wanderings of riding through 
mounted bodies of men who were so absorbed in hunting for 
him that they never even noticed the handful of trarel- 
stained wanderers, are related in the tracts in such an even, 
matter-of-fact tenour of style, that we ourselves are led to 
accept it all as a matter of course, 

Mr. Fea recommends his readers to read the five tracts he 
has appended to the historical tour before following him in 
the track of the King. Though these tracts were more or 
less known, they were not included in Hughes’s Boscobel 
Tracts, yet the first is the earliest printed and most circum- 
stantial account of the King’s flight, and the last—Colonel 
Gounter’s narrative—is second to none in value, as indeed 
was the part that energetic Cavalier played at the end of the 
journey. The Penderels would naturally supply the facts, a8 
far as they knew, for the first account, and Gounter could 
be the only authority for the series of rides he made in search 
of a vessel, and in carrying the frequent reports he made 
to the fugitives. The King’s account dictated to Pepys, 
while it cannot be so circumstantial as the others, is a remark- 
able effort of memory, and does credit to that Royal gift, and 
shows extraordinary observation. Its tenour is very charat- 
teristic of Charles. As it is derived from the hero and chief 
actor in the drama himself, and the only actor who under- 
went all the vicissitudes, and was present at every scene, it 
has a unique value. 

The distinguishing feature of Mr. Fea’s work, and by far 
the most interesting, is the charming series of sketches and 





* The Flight of the King; being a Full, True, and Particular Account of 7" 
Miraculous Escape of His Most Socred Majestu Charles IT. after the Rattle 





of his sister-in-law. But Sir Francis is evidently deeply 


Worcester. By AllanFea, With numerous Illustrations, London: Joho Lana. 
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f the houses and inns at which the King is 
photos ae stopped, or are connected with those who 


known io and fortune for “ the King of Scotes,” as the pur- 
reste diers invariably called Charles. A space of two 


and fifty years has changed the exterior of houses 
d the Royal fugitive, much more than the 
that sheltere ; h 
oe ne Boscobel and Moseley would be recognised, perhaps, 
a Penderels and Whitgreaves of the seventeenth cen- 
h 4 t once inside they would find themselves quite at 
tary Of be able to go to the “ priest’s hole ” in either 
home, and would 8 a 
house. ‘The sketches of these two hiding-places and the one 
ai Trent help to remind us that every house of consequence 
‘, the West of England at that time had its “priest’s hole. 
. traveller when he visits an old manor-house is fain to 
Pa that his own modern mansion, though it be bat half 
the size, has more room in it; but if he had fled from Crom- 
qil’s “crowning mercy” at Worcester, he would have 
his own dwelling without drawing rein, knowing 
tht it could mot so much as hide his hat or his 
pots. ‘The broad, substantial design of the old builder, 
the generous thickness of his walls, and his complete 
disregard of precise proportions and the utility of space, 
gave capital opportunities to men like Owen, who spent 
; lifetime in contriving hiding-places. A patient and 
painstaking application of the carpenter’s rule, while it 
night suggest much, would confuse more, because it would 
reveal all kinds of insignificant inequalities. Just as in these 
days of painful precision, even in a house of the present 
decade, we should find the window differing by an inch or 
two from the centre of the wall. Charles does not seem to 
have used these “holes” unless the danger was urgent, and 
preferred breathing-room, with a very obvious risk of surprise, 
tostuffy dens; his long rides ‘1 the open, and his athletic 
temperament and cool nerve, must have rendered them 
always unbearable and often unnecessary. He must have 
slept in the one at Boscobel indicated by Mr. Fea, and as a 
party searching for Whitgreave arrived at Moseley, the King 
had to be bundled into the “hole” at very short notice. 
The second tract in Mr. Fea’s volume, “A Summary 
of Occurrences,” is similar to the “ Whitgreave Narrative ” 
in the Boscobel Tracts, but has additional details from Huddle- 
ston, and is the best written and the most striking—though 
it shows true literary restraint—of the five. Nothing could 
be more pathetic than the passage which describes the King 
viewing from Whitgreave’s study window over the porch the 
wretched figures limping along the road, some of them belong- 
ing to his own regiment, and many of whom begged at the 
door for relief for their wounds :— 

“Some of these had in their hands pease in straw, gathered 

from the field sides as they came along; others were eating 
cabbage stalks and leaves which were thrown out of gardens into 
the highways, not daring so much as to beg for food ; others, 
again, wounded and maimed, sought for relief at the door, 
whose sores Mrs. Whitgreave, with great tenderness and charity, 
dressed,” 
These and other incidents are absent or scarcely touched 
upon at all in the “ Whitgreave Narrative,” which, however, 
mentions the “priest-catcher,” Southall, who came to 
Moseley with the object of capturing either Whitgreave or 
some Cavalier, or, as is hinted in one of the tracts, on the 
off-chance of finding the King. It is evident that the 
difference between the two—a very great one in point of 
style and expression—is due to Huddleston, though, of 
sourse, a third person has written down the recollections 
of the two Catholics. That they were of the Roman faith 
enhanced their loyalty in public estimation, and, indeed, 
nothing could have exceeded their courteous respect, 
anxious loyalty, and tender care of the footsore fugitive. 


The third tract, an extract from Dr. George Bates’s 
Elenchus Motuwm Nuperorum in Anglia, we are told to com- 
pare with the King’s narrative dictated to Pepys, both docu- 
ments having the King for their authority. But Charles 
naturally remembered more in 1662 than he would in 1680, 
80 that the earlier reminiscences are the more circumstantial. 
The fourth tract, though interesting, as Mr. Fea remarks, is 
unreliable, as the author, Captain Alford, was abroad at the 
time. It makes very serious charges against Ellesdon, and 
as Ellesdon’s treaty for a sailing vessel fell through, his 
sincerity, it would seem, was doubted by Charles, owing 
probably to “ false information (which sticks like daggers in 
the heart),” as Ellesdon poetically puta it. Colonel Wyndham, 





however, supported Ellesdon’s petition. Ellesdon eventually 
received a pension, so that his conduct was cleared, and his 
version of the sailing-master’s failure is the accepted one. 
Limbry declared that the negotiations fell through on account 
of Ellesdon’s refusal to pay him an extra £5, whereas 
Ellesdon in his letter to Lord Clarendon says that Limbry’s 
wife and two daughters, frightened at the risk he ran in 
helping Royalists out of the country, locked the man into his 
own house. Commendable common-sense this of Master 
Stephen Limbry’s women-folk; but we can quite understand 
the pride of the man repudiating the incident entirely. Nor 
must we ignore a very human motive, the intense chagrin of 
the man on discovering that one of the Royalists he missed 
carrying was the King himself. Many a man has perjured 
himself for less than this. 

We almost regret that Mr. Fea did not include Captain 
Ellesdon’s MS. with the marginal notes, in this volume. 
For the letter, as printed by Hughes from the Oxford 
Edition of the Olarendon Papers, is much altered, 
and without the marginal notes, which are most amusing. 
For instance, at Charmouth the blacksmith who shod 
Wilmot’s horse pointed out to the ostler that the three re- 
maining shoes belonged to different counties round Worcester. 
The ostler forthwith proceeded to parson Westley’s house 
to acquaint him with these suspicious circumstances, but 
could not gain admittance, as Westley was engaged in family 
prayers. “He being,” says Hllesdon, “att prayer w* his family 
in w°" he continewed so long (for he had not the measure of 
premeditation) as the fellow went away without discovering 
what he came for, for which reason, I have been somwhat 
reconsiled to extempory prayers ever since.” The King says 
the fellow hurried back to the inn lest he should lose the 
vails from the departing Cavaliers! The man was wise to 
make sure of a little loose silver rather than speculate on a 
possible thousand pounds. But what a despicable piece of 
human nature. Westley, an ancestor, we regret to say, of the 
great Wesley, being too late to catch the prize, could only 
insult the hostess and vainly attempt to stir up the magistrate, 
who refused to believe the story (from innate loyalty, Ellesdon 
hints). Finally a Cromwellian Captain pursued the fugitives. 
As a matter of fact it was a very narrow escape, the soldiers 
only just missing the King, and we can sympathise with the 
writer’s thankfulness. Colonel Gounter’s narrative we have 
already referred to. He was luckier than Ellesdon, and after 
spending night and day in the saddle, he had the pleasure, as 
he waited on Shoreham beach with his horses in case of 
accident, of seeing the barque with its precious freight dis- 
appear on the horizon. 

Portraits of many of the prominent Royalists of this 
romantic flight exist,and are reproduced in photogravure, form- 
ing a truly remarkable series. We have the Penderels, Whit- 
greave, Huddleston (a fine portrait), Colonel Lane, several of 
Jane Lane, Colonel Wyndham, Henchman, Mrs. Hyde, and 
Colonel Phelips. Colonel Gounter is unavoidably absent. 
Charles, be it said, was uniformly grateful to all these. The 
Penderel descendants still receive the bounty. It would have 
been better if Mr. Fea had incorporated many of the notes in 
the text; they are numerous enough to be a serious drag on 
the historical tour. Viewed asa whole, The Flight of the King is 
not only a careful piece of work but a most charming book. 
It has the distinction, moreover, of being the only serious 
attempt to illustrate a romantic and noble page in English 


history. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——@——_ 
Seventeenth Century Studies: a Contribution to the History of 
English Poetry. By Edmund Gosse, M.A. (W. Heinemann.)—The 
first edition of this volume having been reviewed in the Spectator, 
it might suffice to announce without comment the publication of 
a third. But the student of English poetry may be reminded 
that the modest statement on the title-page is amply fulfilled, and 
that these “ Studies ” are a genuine and delightful contribution to 
literary history. The ten essays, though not of equal value, are 
all of sufficient interest to allure the reader, but the author’s 
treatment of Webster and Herrick, of Crashaw, Cowley, and “the 
matchless Orinda,” is especially attractive, and shows the art 
with which Mr. Gosse blends biography with criticism. The 
chapter on Thomas Lodge, too, proves how carefully the subject 
has been studied ; and there is scarcely a page in the volume that 
is without suggestiveness and charm. 
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In the “ Village Library” (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) we 
have Pig-Keeping for Profit, by W. J. Malden. We do not doubt 
the extent and accuracy of Mr. Malden’s knowledge, but we wish 
that he would be a little more definite. The people who will buy 
his book are not farmers, big or little—not one farmer in a 
hundred reads a book on any subject connected with his occu- 
pation—but dwellers in the country who want to make a little 
profit out of pigs. Such people do not want to know about a 
dozen different breeds, but to be told definitely what is the best 
breed for them to buy. They want practical instructions as to 
how much barley-meal should be used to supplement wash, and 
other like questions. And they want balance-sheets. Mr. Malden, 
we see, puts the price obtainable for pigs at 8s. per stone. At 
present it is more like 7s. 


The Greek Epic. By George C. W. Warr. (S.P.C.K.)—Professor 
Warr begins his volume with a prefatory chapter on “ Prehistoric 
Greece,” in which he gives what is known of the earlier popula- 
tions of mainland and Asiatic Greece, and describes the dis- 
coveries at Mycenz, Hissarlik, &e. He then proceeds to arrange 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, resolving them into the earlier poems 
and the late accretions. In this he follows mainly Mr. Leaf (as 
far as the Iliad is concerned, the criticism of the Odyssey being 
mainly his own). The reader will treat these suggestions as he 
pleases. They are highly conjectural, and are seldom accepted 
in their integrity by any two scholars. Then we have an account 
of the action of the two poems, accompanied by a running criticism. 
All this is well enough done. The criticism is often acute, though 
sometimes, we think, a little strained. Chaps. 5 and 6 are 
devoted to Hesiod, a somewhat neglected subject. 


It is a sure note of success—so a publisher of great experience, 
personal and hereditary, assured the writer of these lines—when 
an author attains the dignity of having his works published in 
the box-form. It shows the popular favourite of the present, the 
classic of the future. We congratulate two writers on attaining 
this dignity, Mr. Augustine Birrell and the writer who chooses to 
conceal his identity under the initials of “E.V. B.’ Mr. Elliot 
Stock publishes four volumes of each writer in this way,—of Mr. 
Birrell’s, Obiter Dicta (two), Men, Women, and Books, and Res 
Judicate ; of “E. V.B.’s,’ Ros Rosarum, Dew of the Ever-living 
Rose; A Garden of Pleasure Days; and Hours in a Garden, and A 
Book of Heavenly Birthdays. These latter are delicately bound in 
white and gold, a covering which is all the better for the 
protection of a box. 


The Story of Maurice L’Estrange. By G.W.T.Omond. (A. and 
C. Black.)—Maurice L’Estrange is a Scotchman whose grand- 
father, an exile of the English Revolution, takes the name of the 
rich widow he marries. L’Estrange%goes to Scotland in the year 
1765 to make acquaintance with the main branch of the family, 
and has much to say about Scottish customs and Edinburgh 
society. He strikes up a warm friendship with a cousin, and is 
finally involved, to a certain extent, in a great poisoning case. 
The picture of Scotch manners during the later half of the 
eighteenth century is reallyfadmirable, and in'no way interferes 
with the narrative, which is stirring and becomes dramatic at the 
last. Good as the plot is, and the story and the characters were 
well known under their real names, it is the social life of the 
period which is the chief’ success of the author, who has written 
one of the most readable and vivid stories of that period that we 
have seen for a long time. 


Joan Seaton. By Mary Beaumont. (J. M. Dent and Co.)—This 
story of “ Percival-Dion in the Yorkshire Dales ” has some humour 
in it and more tragedy. It is a tale of considerable power, the 
outcome of knowledge of the country and the people portrayed 
therein. Joan and “ Passon” are particularly fine studies of 
character.—The Duchess Lass. By Caroline Masters. (F. Warne 
and Co.)—This is another tale of life in the North of England, but 
this time the scene is laid not in the Dales but in a Yorkshire 
factory town. The heroine is the daughter of a mill-girl who had 
married a gentleman. She is not welcome in the home of the 
uncle who had received her after her father’s death, and deter- 
mines to take up the occupation of her mother in her mother’s 
native place. She finds kinsfolk and connections there, and has 
various experiences, which we will leave our readers to discover 
for themselves. This book gives a spirited sketch of life in a 
factory town and of north-country manners. 


Naval Accounts and Inventories. Edited by M. Oppenheim. 
(Printed for the Navy Records Society.)—The two manuscripts 
here printed, and giving naval accounts and inventories of the 
reign of Henry VII., 1485-88 and 1495-97, are known among the 
State papers as “ Chapter House Book,” Vol. VIL., and “ Augmen- 
tation Office Book,” No. 316, being so called from their original 
places of deposit, the one in the Chapter House at Westminster, 
and the other in the office of the Court of Augmentation of the 
King’s Revenue. The subjects treated of in the hook are not 


purely naval, “ but also contain certain matters of chines 
transport, which presumably came under the eupeting a ani 
the Clerk of the Ships as part of the business of his saat dt 
“Chapter House Book” deals with the money received 1.42% 
1485-88 by Thomas Roger, then Clerk of the Ships, ang his @ 
bursements for the equipment of ships, their sag, head die 
harbour, the payments of hired vessels, the administrati in 
penses of the office, jand inventories of ships’ tackle te re = 
“ The Augmentation Office Book” contains the accounts of Roker 
Brigandyne, then the newly-appointed Clerk of the Ships ie 
May, 1495, until December, 1497. During this period 4 wane 
of £2,061 18s. 7d. was expended on the construction of a dry 0 
at Portsmouth, fitting the ‘Sovereign’ fora trading voy. - 
the Levant, preparing the ‘Regent’ for service on the ate to 
coast in 1497, other matters relating to the ‘ Regent,’ an 
of building two ships, the ‘ Sweepstake’ and the ‘ May Queen? hr 
Oppenheim in his most admirable introduction to these documents 
—an introduction which is itself a most valuable Contribution ty 
English history, more especially to the history of the English 
Navy—contends, and apparently with good reason, that altho 
Henry VII. has been regarded by some as the founder of the 
modern Royal Navy, “there is no evidence that his naval polie 
was more than that of a provident and careful Monarch desirous 
of the commercial success of his subjects, and aware of the Neceg. 
sity for a Crown Navy as a nucleus of fleets made up of armed 
merchantmen.” It is impossible to criticise briefly a book of this 
kind. It must suffice to say that the old papers which are Teprd. 
duced in it contain a vast amount of information which is of thy 
greatest value to antiquarians and naval experts, that they are 
beautifully printed, and that the notes which accompany them 
are lucid and full of curious knowledge. 


d the cos 


Thomas Chalmers. By W.Garden Blaikie. (Oliphant, Ander. 
son, and Ferrier, Edinburgh.)—This is the best brief biography 
of the founder of the Free Church which has been published, with 
the possible exception of the excellent monograph published by. 
Mrs. Oliphant some three or four years ago. The writer ig an 
attached but judicious Free Churchman, and in consequence hag 
not distorted his work into a belated pamphlet in favour of 
spiritual independence. He stands up boldly for his hero whenhg 
thinks it necessary to do so, as when (p. 115) he repels whathe 
terms “the vulgar charge against Dr. Chalmers ” preferred by Sir 
Arthur Gordon, the son of the famous Earl of Aberdeen, that “he 
was overborne by the violent men in the non-intrusion committe, 
and being afraid of losing his leadership, succumbed to them, and 
had not the moral courage to avow his change of opinion.” He 
says truly: “ Dr. Chalmers was not in the habit of succumbing to 
any one, for no oné stood more independently on his own 
judgment; and as to shuffling, his whole life showed him to 
be incapable of such conduct.” The most notable feature of 
Professor Blaikie’s book—and none could be more commendable 
—is its perfect balanceand proportion. In other words, justiceis 
done equally to the private and to the public life of Chalmers, He 
has, indeed, been regarded so exclusively as “the tribune of the 
people,” so long as he remained in the Establishment, and subse- 
quently as the leader of the movement which ended in the form 
tion of the Free Church, that his domestic life has been almost 
ignored. Dr. Blaikie does full justice to it,—if possible greater 
justice than has been done by Mrs. Oliphant. This is the nearest 
approach now possible to that condensed biography of Chalmers, 
which is understood to have been contemplated by his son-in-lav, 
Dr. Hanna, as a sequel to his exhaustive Life in four volumes. 


The Juggler and the Soul. By Helen Mathers. (Skeffington 
and Son.)—The author of “ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” does not 
require to follow any one, and it is to be regretted that here 
she should have copied a very dubious model. It would not 
be very difficult to indicate under what (or whose) influence she 
wrote such a sentence as “Every day you see in women totally 
emancipated from all masculine discipline and control, or su 
rounded by miserable flatterers, how odious, how altogether 
unbearable they become; success but maddens, instead of im: 
proving them, and the greater pity and kindness that their cot- 
siderable talents should teach them, is turned into vulgar 
vituperation and spite of the worst kind.” Then the central idea 
of the whole story, the transformation on the spiritual side of the 
good, living Arthur, into the bad, dead Jasper, by means of 
diabolic jugglery which even Stevenson would have shrunk from, 
is not only absolutely revolting, but altogether incredible. 
Equally unpleasant and improbable is the alliance of Nings, the 
heroine of the story, to a worse than living death. The portrait 
of Sabine, the scientific man, who is supposed to tell the story, F 
at least the bulk of it, is interesting, if also startling, but it is im- 
possible not to resent his assumed power of restoring life to & dead 
animal. Ninga isa fairly well executed portrait of a good girl, 





or at least of a girl who, under ordinary and credible circum 
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, and her second marriage—to Sabine—is 
088, _ ad gets in the story. The Juggler and the 
Oo oe far too much preaching and protesting of the sort 
“ oe sh Ouida and Mrs. Lynn Linton have made us painfully 
wi 
he Provost - Marshal. By the Hon. Frederick Moncreiff. 
q 7» Blackwood and Sons.)—It is tolerably safe to say that 
.. romance of Fifeshire and Kinross would not have been 
ten but for the example first set by Mr. Stevenson. The 
ae "Je Halkerstone” who is the chief, or at least directing, 
villain of the story recalls a similar scoundrel in “ Kidnapped.” 
Mr. Moncreiff is an agreeable and scholarly writer; that is to 
he bas carefully got up the period of Scottish history— 
wie of the sixteenth century—with which he deals. Robin 
Maxwell, the young hero, is quite presentable in the society of 
romance. He has his fair share of good adventures and very bad 
enemies, and his final tussle with Father Stevin is admirably 
told, The Barbara who ultimately marries Robin is a bright 
Juss after the heart of Mr. Crockett. It must be allowed, however, 
that some of the incidents have a rather unnatural look, and 
that the plot fags here and there. It would be rash, therefore, 
to predict at this stage that Mr. Moncreiff will prove a great, or 


even successful, Scottish romancist. 


Booxs Rrcr1veD.— Shakespeare, Bacon, Johnson, and Greene. By 

EJ. Castle. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)——Property Law 
for General Readers. By W.C. Maude. (Effingham Wilson.) — 
The Sense of Beauty. By G. Santayana. (A.and C. Black.)—— 
Sacramentarium Leonianum. By the Rev. C. L. Feltoe, B.D. 
(Cambridge University Press.)——Regeneration. By J. Angus, 
MA. D.D. (Alexander and Shepheard.)——The Hebrew Monarchy. 
By A. Wood, M.A. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)\——The Apostolic 
Ministry in the Scottish Church. By R. H. Story. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons.)\—Saint Benedict. By the Right Rev. Abbot Tosti. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——The Early Churches of Great 
Britain. By J. Hunt Cooke. (Alexander and Shepheard.)—— 
Foundations of Faith. Part I: The Existence of God Demonstrated. 
By Fr. L. von Hammerstein, S.J. (Burns and Oates.)——The 
Knowledge of Lifee By H. J. Harcld. (Constable and Co.)—— 
Outlines of Economic Theory. By H. J. Davenport. (Macmillan 
and Co.)——Studies in Theology. By Guy Sylvester. (J. Hey- 
wood.)——The Right of Systematic Theology. By B. B. Warfield, 
DD. (T. and T. Clark.)\——Hours with the Bible: St. Peter to 
Revelation. By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. (Longmans 
and Co.)——The Chief End of Man. By G. S. Merriam. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, and Co.)——Religious Faith. By the Rev. H. 
Hughes, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——The Spiritual 
Standard. By W. Hobhouse, M.A. (Rivington, Percival, and 
Co.) Parents and Children. By Charlotte M. Mason. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.) ———The Cross in Modern Life. By the Rev. 
J.@. Greenhough, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) ——A Calendar 
of the Inner Temple Records. Vol. I. Edited by F. A. 
Inderwick, Q.C. (H. Sotheran and Co.)——The Prophecies of 
Jesus Christ. By Dr. Paul Schwartzkopff. (T. and T. Clark.) 
—The Gospel of the Divine Sacrifice. By C. C. Hall, D.D. 
{Hodder and Stoughton.) ——The Shadow Christ. By G. S. Lee. 
(Fisher Unwin.) Bread from the Holy Place Compiled by M. 
A.Coleby. (Isbister and Co.)——The Life of Christ. By the Rev. 
J. Duggan. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) ——The Significance 
of the Old Testament for Modern Theology. By J. Lindsay, M.A. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons.) ——Zeller’s Aristotle and the Earlier 
Peripatetics. Translated by Costelloe and Muirhead. 2 vols. 
(Longmans and Co.) 
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VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE (one mile from Giggleswick Grammar School).—TO BE OPENED 
TUESDaY, May 1lth.—Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PIOKARD, late of Leeds 
High School and Scholar of Newnham Oollege, Cambridge (Olassical Tripos). 
Thorough Education in healthy air and beautifal country. References and 
testimonials, with full particulars, on application. 


Q d 
Principal—Rev. OHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A,, D.oZ, 
SUMMER TERM OPENS THURBSDay, APRIL 
Ly! p pagans of =f ag ge particulars of Lectures Mule ee 
and other Classes, apply, by letter or personally (b h Singing, 
CROUDACE, Laay Resident. . 7 Wetween 10 and 4) tog 


Cs COLLEGE SCHOOL (ror GIRL 
Lady Superintendent—Miss LUARD, 
REOPENS APRIL 29th. 
Boarders for College and School received by Miss WOOD, 41 Harley Street, W. 


|: pamectaieaees COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. ' 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSR, 

The EASTER TEKM, 1897, BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 29th, Speci 
Classes for Students who matriculated in January. 

Dr. DRYSDALE will BEGIN a COURSE on BACTERIOLOGY, 

TWO ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for OOMPET. 
TION in JUNE. LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary 


PSOM COLLEGE —The NEW LOWER 
SCHOOL for addi'i-nal 100 BOYS will be OPENED MAY 4th, when 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS. Amongst recent successes are several Scholarshi 
for Science, Classics, and Mathematics at Oxford and Oambridge, direst a 
sion to Woolwich, and many passes in London Matriculation and Pre), Scient, 
Exams. Valuable Hospital Scholarships awarded yearly. The EXAM, for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS BEGINS JULY 6. 
Apply to the BURSAR. 


ROCERS’ COMPANY.—MEDICAL RESEAROE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. These Scholarships, three in number, each of the valne 
of £250 and open only to British subjects, have been instituted by the Company 
as an encouragement to the making of exact researches into the causes and pre- 
vention of important diseases. The Company appoint annually, At the next 
Election two of the prevent Scholars, should they renew their applications, will be 
entitled to a preference. 
Applications may be made at any time before the end of April by letter 
addressed to the OLERK of the Company, Grocers’ Hall, Princes’s Street, BO. 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 
April 7th, 1897, 


IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 


The COUNCIL are desirousof ELECTING'’a HEAD-MISTRESS, She must be 
a member of the Church of England. Her remuneration will be £180 per 
annum, with board, furnished rooms, and attendance, and a capitation fee to be 
arranged hereafter. Duties to commence after the summer holidays, Testi. 
monials, not more than six (twelve copies), including three recent ones, stating 
age, qualifications, and general experience, to be sent or before May Sist to the 
Rev. GEORGK H. DAYSON, Secretary, Liverpool College, Shaw Street, to 
whom application may be made for further information. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


President—LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. 
Head-Mistreses—Miss BURNS. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, May 3rd. 
Application for admission may be made to the Secretary, at the School; or to 
the Hon. Secretary, H. 0, BAKSTOW, Esq., 2 Albert Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Boarding House—Miss PROOTER, 2 Cecil Road, Olifton, Bristol. 


Ts COUNCIL of NEWNHAM COLLEGE OFFER 

the following SCHOLARSHIPS for COMPETITION :—In the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination in June, 1897: Two Scholarships of £3 8 
ear, tenable for three years; Two Scholarships of £50 a year, tenable 
‘or two or three years; also One or more of £35. In the Cambridge 
Senior Local Examination in December, 1897: One Scholarship of £35, 
Scholarships of £35 wilJ, under certain conditions, be continued. Ina Classical 
Examination to be held at Newnham College in March, 1898: One Scholarshi of 
£50 a year, tenable for three years.—Further information about these and 
Scholarships will be given by Mrs. SIDGWIOK, Newnham Oo 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the next Half. 
yearly Examination for MATRICULATION in this University will 
COMMENCE on MONDAY, June 14th, 1897.—In addition to the Examinal 
at the University, Provincial Examinations will be held at University College, 
Aberystwith ; University Oollege, Bangor; The Modern School, Bedford ; fon 
College, Birmingham; University College, Bristol ; Cavendish College, Ca 
Bri (for Ladies only); Dumfries College (for University College), Candi 
The ies’ College, Cheltenham (for Ladies only) ; The Heriot-Watt 
Edinburgh ; The Royal Medical College, Epsom; The Yorkshire Ootlees, 4 
St. Edward’s College, Liverpool; University College, Liverpool; | 0 One 
College, Manchester ; Rutherford College, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Use 
lege, Nottingham ; The Atheneum, Plymouth ; Firth College, Sheffield ; Hi 
Institution, Southampton. ; : r Londen 
Every Candidate is required to apply to the strar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, weeny Pay ne a — of Entry not less than five weeks 
before the commencement of the Examination. . 
April 10tb, 1897. F, VICTOR DICKINS, M.B., B.Sc., Registrar. 


O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident a 
e Visiting Masters, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for PU oh 
SOHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—Honse very healthily situated wr ‘outs 
Drainage certificate. Excellent water supply. Large playing field. 
fees.—For list of references and prospectus apply, Bolsover, Meads, Eastbourne, 
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RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS— 
THREE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of 9 and 80 Guin-as per 
annum, lWO SIMONDS’ EXHIBITIONS of 50 Guincas, and SEVEN MINOR 
EXHIBITIONS of 30 Guincas will te COMPETED for on JULY 28th and 


7. t Ps. 1 2) ee 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 5.W. 





following days,—Apply, Rey. THE WARDEN, 





Excellent Refereuces, 
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[SANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
A LISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. _ French, German, Italian, 
BSTAB special Studies, Annual Examinations in French and 

WILLS, formerly 


inging, Painting, ; : 
asic, Bing Ge ai fessors. Certificates given.—Miss 
cea Oe orwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 





ER f GENTLEMEN, 
(HOOL fe ar gi ed besa ny 


Ce home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lawns. 
prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and_ Final 
with seventeen years” ful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 

tot ean to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
cation, Individualcare. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 


ser edt 


ELSTED SCHOOL.— FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be AWARDED in JUNE. Candidates must be between twelve and 
‘teen on July lat, 1897. One Scho'arship reserved for Boys under thirteen. 
Framinstion in London and at Felsted begins June 15th. 

Tor farther information apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 














ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
M TION, JULY 8th and 9th.—Two of £87 (one of them £98 for first year) ; 
Four of £50; Nine of £30 perannum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum 
nay be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For 
particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools. The Resident Masters are 
Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 


FRANKLIN. 
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LTURAL COLLEGE HE AI, Seaside. Farms 1,800 acres. 
alah AGE fat ta ? an Finest climate in Bagisnd. 
: ientific Instraction in raining for Colonial Life. 
Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Introductions to Colonial Life. 
ean De Irming, Eri gastmont Se for Land-Ownern | © COLLEGE, ain Fae Sasa alvriy Man hae 
ors, b Ce as rou e Co 
[gugents, SO His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. H And are settled in all a ny of the World. 
pps’ ComMITTEE OF MaNAGEMENT— OLLESLEY BAY, Information from 
sin. theerlot Ducie (Chairman), | Col T. W. Uhester Master. | eee aoe Sie 
on. . - Story- elyne, Esq., F.R.S. from the London ry, 
Bight Fe the Earl Beaharss, non. | mee lon. ee Visoount Cotham, SUFFOLK. 6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 
elie Eiaconton Hot.” |S Jobe E Dorington, Bart, MP. — 
J. oreton, 
jane L. Goddard, il Seis sal ian, Schatten, Datenes, Sen L{BPPon COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
Tor Prose eINOIPAL. built Xt. this School, elestrio Webi, pened ng = at citeation’ Phealth 
: -—- » indivi D 
al NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 25th, 1897. and work of Boys. References to Paresiol Bove - od into Pabtio Bebools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 


M.A, Oxon. 


120 2 ove OL, CANTERBURY. 
¢ }»—Thirteen Entrance & Foundation Scholarships (£55— 
“ iow an. — — on a — ARMY CLASS, ap 13th 
ace into Woolwich, direct, last Examination. Separate Preparatory Department. 
Head-Master—Rey. A. J.GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Maxlborough). 








OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. 

Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MAODONELL. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 


; of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins July 14th.—For 
intormation apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





WITZERLAND.—Highly Recommended HOM E- 

SCHOOL for a limited number of GIRLS; exceptional advan for 

Study of Languages and Arts ; visiting Professors, Special attention to health. 
Beautiful situation.—Miss HEISS, Bienne, Berne. 





URHAM SCHOOL.—FIVE (or more) SCHOLARSHIPS 
of £70 to £20 willbe AWARDED in JUNE, Examination begins June lst, 
and is held also in London. 
School fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities.,—Full in- 
formation from SECRETARY, School House, Durham. 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS and THREE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under fifteen, will be competed for on 
nd 4th.—For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head- 
aster. 





ROMS GROVE SCHOOL, 
Head-Master, HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

SIX ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £20 per annum) will be competed 

for on MAY 12th, and following days.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 





STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JULY NEXT to fill up not less than FIVE 
RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO 
EXAIBITIONS.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean's 
Yard, Westminster. 





\HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


4n EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
early in JULY.—Farther information from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne. 





rss ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For arRzLs, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near OARLISLE.—Rev, J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.) 

late Senior Classical Master at St. Columba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys, 
Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &c. Careful attention to athletics. 


EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
“VICTORIA” SCHOLARSHIPS, 
One of £20 and One of £10, for BOYS between 11 and 14 years, WILL be 
COMPETED FOR in JUNE.—Full information from the HEAD-MASTER. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 8th, 

9th, and 10th. Ten Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 

r annum, will be awarded. Also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable 

‘or three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Chief subjects, Classics and 

Mathematics. Oandidates must be under 15,—Apply to the BURSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. 





DUCATION in HANOVER.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ 
B.A., Scholar of Clare, Cambridge, late Second Master at St. Columba’s 
Coliege, RECEIVES a few BOYS. Thorough training in Modern Languages; 
French and German spoken in the house. Individual instruction; carefu 
discipline; English table. Rowing, football, tennis, gymnasium.—Further 
particulars and references, Hélty Str, 11, Hanover. 





ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

for EIGHT GIRLS. separ gh Lady Dalrymple Elphinstone, Lady 

Cunliffe, Lady Stirling, and by several of H.M. Judges.—Address, Mrs, BOX1ILL 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Hastbourne. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress ... ... so sss os coe one Miss JAPP, B.A, 
The School Course includes the subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural 
Sci (with Laboratory work), Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework, 





ASCHAM SCHOOL, UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE. 


The Rev, W. N. WILLIS, M.A.. PREPARES BOYS for Entrance to the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and for SCHOLARSHIPS. a in 
rships and an ibition have been gain ce January, 1896, 

The School Buildings are new and stand in three acres of well laid out grounds, 





Mss KENNETT, late of Clifton College, OFFERS 
Roab. san a Jusares on moderate terms at 48 PENYWERN 
’ , three minutes from Earl’s Court Station. 








7 °RICH.—LANGUAGES and SCIENCE.—Mr. H. A. 

Pobli RAY: M-A., has VAOANCIES for TWO BOYS to prepare for English 

tee ools, or the Zirich Cantonal School, giving unrivalled Modern and 
nical Education.—Holiday address, 225 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park. 


Hou SCHOOL of the HIGHEST CLASS for 


Lncatie  LEMEN'S DAUGHTERS.—Old Established. Thorough Modern 





Great advantages for Music, Art, Modern Languages. Excellent 
pie. Fine detached house in sheltered grounds, Tennis, swimming, riding. 
edema ndon suburb. Boarders only. Terms from 75 guineas. Highest 

—“ EXOLUSIVE,” Messrs. Streets, 30 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
etnies 


LIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
OPEN to COMP TUBAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. TEN or MORE 
or more § TITION in MAY next, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also 
articulars “om fi = yo open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
Clip, Cites, Bestel ABAD-MASTES cr EROBETARY, The 





a 





and Physical Exercises. Fees, four to six ra aterm. Prospectuses, &., 
can be obtained from the Secretary. NEXT TERM MAY 4th, 1897. Private 
Omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. A Boarding-house (Thorne 
Hill, Augustus Road) fn connection with the School. 


18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





EAD-MISTRESS of High School in Health Resort 
wishes to PLACE her LITTLE BOY, aged 9, in good PREPARATORY 
80100L, preparing for Public School Scholarships. In EXOHANGE will 
RECEIVE BIRL, senior or junior. Highest educational advantages given and 
= li crea in first instance, HEAD-MISTRESS, 26 Ampthill Road, 
Bedfor 


DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 387 George Square, Edinburgh. 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicai Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, givin, ful particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, chools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOOKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 





A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 
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T, MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY 3rd. 

ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SOIENCE:—One of £144; 
Two of £78 15s.; One of £52 10s.; Two of £57 15s., will be awarded by Examina- 
tion on September 22nd and 23rd, : 

Students who enter in May are eligible to compete for these Scholarships. 

The RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne 
Terrace, W. Students received at a charge of £75 for the academic year. 
Careful supervision of evening studies is given. Preparatory Olasses are pro- 
vided for the various Examinations, and also for the Preliminary Scientific 


ination. 
OLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 

Arrangements are now being made to build (1) a New Out-Patients’ Depart- 
ment; (2) a Residential College fer Students; (3) New Special Wards; (4)a 
Nurses’ Home ; and (5) well-isolated Wards for Lying-in Women. This will add 100 
beds to the Hospital. The Out-Patient Department, commenced in November, 
1894, will be finished shortly. 

CLASSES for PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC M.B. 

Students attending these Classes can reside in the College at a charge of £90, 
which includes the fee for the Lectures and Demonstrations both at the Medical 
School and in the College. 

SPECIAL CLASSES for the HIGHER EXAMINATIONS are held. 

The Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric Tutors assist the Students in preparing 
for the final Examinations. 

The School Secretary, Mr. F. H, MADDEN, will forward the Prospectus on 


application. 
GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY 3rd, and Students thenentering 
will be eligible to COMPETE for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the combined 
value of £360 in the following SEPTEMBER, as well as for the numerous Meda!s, 
Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period of Studentship. , 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has intimated his intention of formally opening, 
early in the Session, the recently erected Laboratories, Lecture Theatre, and 
Class Rooms, which will form a most valuable addition to the teaching resources 
of the School. 

The number of patients treated in the wards during last year exceeded 6,000, 
and the Governors have announced that between 30 and 40 additional beds will 
be immediately provided for the reception of maternity cases and of patients 
suffering from diseases peculiar to women. 

The Appointments tenable by Students have recently been increased by more 
than 150 a year, chiefly by the addition of Olerkships and Dresserships in the 
Departments of Ophthalmogy, Gynscology, and Otology. 

To augment the teaching of special subjects Registrars and Tutors have been 
appointed in the Ophthalmic and Obstetric Departments. 

All Hospital appointments are open to Students without charge, and the 
holders of resident appointments are provided with board and lodging. 
won College accommodates 60 Students, under the supervision of a Resident 

arden, 

- i School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S. 
ngland. 

The Clubs Union Athletic Ground is easily accersible. 

A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the medical profession 
will be forwarded on application. 

For the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course 
of study advised, regulations for residents in the College, &c., apply, personally 
or by letter, to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


18,529.—A Southern Committee ask for £7 8s. to continue an allowance toa 
respectable couple, aged 74 and 77, who have been householders at the same 
address for 32 years, and are now past work, The man was a labourer, whose 
work was intermittent. He had fifteen children and lost nine, He wasina 
burial club for 38 years till it broke up, and has been in the Loyal United 
Friends for 30 years, 


13,523.—Help is asked to continue an allowance of 7s. to a very respectable 
single woman, aged 62, She has suffered from an incurable disease for years, 
and is quite unable to work. Friends of the Committee give 2s. 6d. weekly. 
£5 17s. is needed to complete the allowance. 

















19,355.—2£3 5s. is needed to make an allowance to a very respectable single 
woman of 58, She was formerly a weaveress, but had to give up the work 30 
years ago, owing to the loss of a leg. Till a year or two ago she supported her- 
self by knitting, but is unable to do so entirely now. She is partially paralysed. 





16,721.—An Eastern Committee ask for £3 5s. to supplement a pension granted 
to a single woman, aged 86, who lost considerable savings in a bank failure, 


19,055.—Wanted, £3 5s. to complete a payment of 10s. a week for a Jad of 21 at 
the Epileptic Colony at Chalfont St. Peter. He has made great progress since 
his admission there, and it is hoped that eventually he will be self-supporting. 
His fits have been much less frequent lately. 





19,565.—£#3 is needed to complete pension of 7s. weekly to a widow, 64 sears 
of age, unable to work as servant through age and infirmity. Children and 
private donors subscribe £6, 


13,890.—An Eastern Committee ask for £3 18s, to supplement an allowance 
from friends to an ex-domestic servant, aged 59 years. For 20 years she was in 
the same place at £12 a year, during which time she contributed to the support 
of her father and mother and saved £30, She is in very delicate health, and has 
no relatives living. 


18,497.—Wanted, £5 103s. to support a respectable widow, aged 71, who is 
suffering from a tumour, and cannot work. Her husband died twelve years 
ago, and was for long a sufferer from spinal complaint, which often laid him up 
and prevented him from saving. A friend promises £10 a year towards her 
support, 

14,303.—£8 9s, wanted to completed six months’ pension for a most respectable 
old woman, who until lately has been able to earn a little, but now can earn 
nothing through infirmity. She is nearly 78, and has no relations able to help. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE. and O0.. 1 Pall Mall East. 8. W. 




















THE CHUROH’S MEMORIAL OF TH 
HER MAJESTY'S REG ETH YEAR op 


UEEN VICTORIA CLERGY 
() FUND, SUSTENTANo 
The ARCHBISHOPS and DIOORSAN' Si 
) an ISH 
CANTERBURY and YORK *** PROVINGRS y 
Chairman of Executive Committee—Lord EGERTON 
: of TATTO 
Lord ASHCOMBE, Chairman of the House of x. 
‘endian ine of Canterbury. of Zaymen of the Pro. 
iscoun! .0.B., G.0.8. airm: 
5 men of the Province of York, the House of Lay. Chul, 
Hon. Secretary—Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON 
This Scheme comprises a Central Fund in L E 
orgeiationt in etch Daca sod Ware Sop nnn 
the 14, nefices in England an ‘ali 
a4 in value, 1,341 aie M year, es 5,907 are of leas than £m, 
t is the paramount duty of all classes to aid i idi 
ance for the Clergy. 10 providing a sufficient Taintey, 
Total amount already advertised, £21,337 63, 
Further amounts recently paid or promised, 












































Mrs. Butler .. 







O. E. Jones 
Rev. Dr. Plummer .. 
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Boose 
H. L. Arbuthnot............... oes 
One-fifth quota St. Albans 
Diocesan Fund for 1896....., 417 
Mrs. R. V. Richards ............. 10 
A Jubilee offering from 





A. B.... 
Mrs. Gorell Barnes (annual) 5 Mrs. Green .. 






Seocoeooeoo oo ooo ow o oo So So OOS OOOO SS 


The Misses Du Bois. x 5 Mrs, Cropper ‘ 
G. L, Clark ........... 25 Miss Richards x 
Mrs, Astell (annual) ... 5 "© Clericus” .......00 ‘a 

10 One-fifth quota of C) 





M, L. Wyatt (annual) i 
GEE UMMIM | conucecacnsssnseusssonssnnce,. 00 Diocesan Fund for 18946...... ® 
1 


ee ee ‘ 
A Friend 





8. 
8. E. W... 
Mrs, T. Mainwaring ¥ 
Mrs. Stopford .........s0000+. . 10 lang . 
Collection St. Paul’s Oathe- Subscriptions and donations 

dral on January 30th......... 21 4 vee 148 IL 0 

The Executive Committee earnestly appeal for liberal contributions towards 
this National Central Fund for the Support of the Clergy. Donations (whieh 
may be spread over a number of years), annual subscriptions, and legacies 
urgently desired. Remittances should be sent to the Rev. KR. Milburn Blakiston, 
Hon. Secretary, Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey, London, 8.¥,; 
cheques to be crossed “ London Joint Stock Bank,” or ‘‘ Bank of England. 

In accordance with the rules, grants from the Central Fund will not be male 
to individual incumbents, but block grants will be handed over to affliated 
diocesan organisations, when formed, for allocation and distribution. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annul. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for! wp two or Threo Friends may 
weekly exchange of boeks at the houses toes 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriag®. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS 00 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; nie 

241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDUS: 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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Rt. Hon. Earl of Ducie. 100 0 0] Mrs. Whitelegge . % 09 
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W. O. Hammond (annual) ... 25 0 0] Mrs, Huxtable ......., 0 0 : 
One- fifth quota Exeter Rev. and Misses Arc’ 
Diocesan Fund for 1896.,.... 192 14 6] Houblon.............. Be. 10 0 
Rev, A. Browne ....00..0.0cces00 5 0 O| Mrs. Townsend Ince 3 ee 
One- fifth quota Llandaff Anomymous ,,,..... 2°00 0 
Diocesan Fund for 1896..... 100 0 0] Mrs, Marter..... 10 0 
W. L. Lancaster (annual)...... 1010 0] Miss OC. H. Lempricre 50 
Mrs, Luis Schuster........ 10 0; A. 0 0 
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One - fifth quota Salisbur. 5 0 
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yr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
" NEW BOOKS, 





Will be ready next week. 


OF SIR HENRY PARKES, 


M By CHARLES E. Lyne, formerly Editor of the Sydney Morning 
G.0' ae, Deny 6x0, cloth, 16s. 





Will be ready next week. 


KETCHES AWHEEL IN FIN DE 


ERIA. By Fanny Buttock Worxmayn and Witu1am 
sIBCL rman, Authors of “A'gerian Memories,” 30 Illusirations 


and Large Map, cloth, 63. 


Will be ready next week. 


INAN ANCIENT MIRROR: a Satire. 


By HuxsERT Frowgerprw. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Will be ready next week. 


APOT OF HONEY. By Susan Cunistian. 


Anthor of “ Silhouettes.” Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Now ready. 


ANOBLE HAUL. By W. Ctarx Rosszx1. 


(The New Volume of “Little Novels.”) Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 1s, 





Now ready. 


§, MARK’S INDEBTEDNESS TO 


§, MATTHEW. By F.R. Bapuam. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 





fondon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES,” 


(AT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “‘Dog Stories.” 





ME GLOBE." Very interesting and diverting,” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“'It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


i. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


AMonthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpoy. Oode: Uwicopr. 


40 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED FUNDS... os. ose css cee tne oes £9,067,182, 








_ FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms, 


Lf? BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or additions 
Policy-Holders i , ,t0 sum assured, ; 
y-Holders incur no Liability of Partnership, and may so insure as to 


participate in 
NINE-TENTHS of the PROFITS of their class, 
EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES, 


Heap OFrices— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 











OOKS.—ALL ,OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
” = xpe ookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Scie 

ar pation, Art, Theology, Fiction, &.,—no matter what the subject. te 
BOOKSHOP, 14 Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
pe »14and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 


GARDNER, DARTON, & CO, 
MONASTICISM, ANCIENT AND MODERN : 


its Principles, Origin, Developmeat, Triumphs, Decadence, and Suppression. 
With an Enquiry as to the Possibility of its Revival. By the Rev, F.C. 
Woopnovss, M.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ A useful book for those who have little time for extended reading.” —Guardian. 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. By the Right Rev. 


W. Watsuam How, D.D. Twenty-fourth Edition, with Additions, foap. 8vo,. 
cloth circuit, 3s, 6d.; moroeco or calf, 103. 6d, " ere 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES AND THE AGE 


OF THE REFORMATION: an Historical and Doctrinal Exposition in the 
Light of Contemporary Documents. By E. TrrrELL Green, Lecturer in 
Theology and Hebrew, St. David’s Oollege, Lampeter; sometime Scholar of 
8t. John’s College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 

“Excellent as they are from various standpoints, the [other] works on the 
XXXIX, Articles of the Church of England by no means preclude the necessity- 
for such a work as this, which supplies new information from new sources...... 
The text of the Articles is given in Latin and in English, with valuable ex- 
planatory and historical notes......In dealing with the wording of the Articles 
Mr. Green is eminently successfal......The work, moreover, occasionally intro- 
duces medisval customs and ceremonies not generally known......The student of 
Anglican divinity will find in this volume much valuable information not to be 
found in similar treatises,”"—Morning Post, 


LOOKING UPWARD: Papers Introductory 


to the Study of Social Questions from a Religious Point of View. By the: 
Rev. the Hon. James ADDERLEY, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The New Floreat.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. [Second Edition. 
“A volume of papers on the attitude of the clergy towards social reform, which 
is of real value.”—Athenezum 
** A vigorous treatment of what may be termed Christian Sociology, from one 
who certainly has a moral right, derived from hard experience and self-denial 
second to none, to speak on this theme.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE LIFE OF THE WAITING SOUL IN 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. By the Rev. Canon R. E. SanpERsonN, 
D.D., Author of ‘What is the Ohurch?’” Large fcap, 8vo, cloth, bevelled 
boards, red edges, 2s, 6d. [Third Edition. 

** Dr, Sanderson’s nine brief addresses have pleased us very much. They are 
plain, thoughtful, earnest, and catholic, declaring all that is known, or that 
may reasonably be held...... and the plain man who wants to know what he may 
safely believe on the state of the waiting souls and our relation to them has here 
all that he needs.”—Church Times. 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. Lectures on 


Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. By the. 
Rev. A, F. Winnineton Ingram, M.A., Head of the Oxford House, and’ 
Rector of Bethnal Green. With Introductions by the Rev. Hersert E. 
Rrtz, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s, 6d, [Third Edition. 
**We unhesitatingly tell all young workers, lay and clerical, that they are 
doing themselves and the work great injustice so long as they remain un- 
acquainted with Mr, Ingram’s epigrammatic, sensible, experienced talk.” 
—Church Times, 
“It is most earnestly to be desired that these lectures should be obtained and 
read through by all candidates for Holy Orders.””—Spectator, 


SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS AND 


UNDINE, An Illustrated Edition of the Masterpieces by Dz La Motte. 
Fovgus. With Introduction by CuartorTe M. Yonas, and numerous Illus- 
tions by Gordon Browne, 8.1. Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 

** A better present for a thoughtful lad or lass could hardly be.”—Churcoh Times 


SECOND EDITION. 


THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT. By Erne F. 


Hepp.e. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
‘One of the brightest bits of recent fiction...... Her adventurous maids are 
delightful company......The book is one to be read again and again.” 

—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES SERIES. 
Edited by P. H. Ditehfield, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


“The general idea of the series is excellent.”—Q@uardian. 
“The scheme excites our interest.”—Saturday Review. 


1. GERMANY. 5. SCOTLAND. 


. s 3 By the Very Rev. H. M, Lucxocx,. 
Wie teva” Grows ‘ovo, aloth |  ‘D.D., Dean of Lichfield. With 2 


boards, 6s, Maps, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


. 5 hati “His pages are packed with facta 

“Mr. Baring-Gould’s contribution is pag’ packer 
excellent......one of the best accounts in | from which you are at liberty to draw 
English of the German Reformation, its | YoUr conclusions, and which he never 
real meaning and real effects, that we — Pir = — els 
Sa . stering up hisown, He displaysa really 
have ever come across.” —Guardian, surprising comprehension of affairs 


peculiarly Scottish,”— National Observer, 
2. SPAIN. 





By the Rev, Freperick MrrRicx> 
M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln, With 
Map. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
‘Tt is a really valuable work.” 
—Manchester Examiner, 


3. IRELAND. 


By the Rev. Tuomas OLpen, M.A., 

Vicar of Ballyclough. With Maps, 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
“Seldom has the student of Irish 
history the good fortune to encounter 
work so learned and so simple, so in- 
structive and so entertaining, as this 
brilliant epitome of the history of the 
early Irish Church.” —Atheneum, 


4, THE NETHERLANDS. 


By the Rev. P. H. DircHFiexp, 





M.A. With 2 Maps. Orown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 63. 





6. ITALY. 
By the Rev. A. R. PEnnInGrTon, 
M.A., Canon of Lincoln. With Map. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


FRANCE. 

By the Rev. RicHaRrp TRAVERS 
Surru, D.D., Vicar of 8t. Bartholo- 
mew’s, and Canon of St. Patrick’s, 
Dablin. With Maps. Orown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s. 


8. AMERICA. 
By the Right Rev. Lxrauton CoLz- 
man, 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
Delaware, U.S.A. With aps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
“Tells its story in a simple and un- 
assuming way, which is pleasant and in- 
structive, and puts together in a handy 
form just the information that the 
general reader most wants to have.” 
— Guardian, 


7 


London: GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E,O, 
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STEVENS & SONS' NEW LAW WORKS. 


Now ready, No. 50 (APRIL), 5s. 
Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 6d. 


LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW 
Edited by Sir FREDERICK POLLOOK, Bart. 
Contents :—Notes: British Companies in France ; 

Possession for a year and a day; Payment of calls in 

advance; Mortgagee’s title to fixtures belonging te 

third persons, &c.—Magistri Vacarii summa de 

Matrimonio. I. By F. W. Maitland. Priorities in 

in Relation to Estoppel. II. By John 8. Ewart,Q.C. 

—The New German Law of Unfair Competition. By 

J. ¥F. Iselin.—Alien Legislation and the Prerogative 

of the Crown. By T. W. Haycraft.—The Changing 

Status of a Married Woman, By J. E.G. de Mont- 

morency.—Book Reviews. 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION, thoroughly 
Revised and Enlarged, demy 8vo. cloth, 123. 64, 


b] 

FREETH’S DEATH DUTIES. The 
Acts relating to the new Death Duty, called the 
Estate Duty. Withan Introduction dealing with 
the other Death Duties, a Digest, copious Notes, 
&. By E. Freetx, E:q., Deputy-Controller of 
Legacy and Succession Duties, 1897. 

‘The official position of the author renders his 
opinion on questions of procedure of great value.” 
—Solicitors’ Journal. 
Just published, demv 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


’ 

THE MAGISTRATE’S ANNUAL 
PRACTICE, 1897: being a Compendium of the 
Law and Practice relating to matters occupying 
the attention of Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, 
with an Appendix of Statutes and Rules, List of 
Punishments, and Calendar for Magistrates. By 
CuakLEs MILNER ATKINSON, Esq., Stipendiary 
Magistrate for the City of Leeds. 

“Information is afforded, in the readiest manner 
possible, as to almost every conceivable offence 
with which magistrates are empowered to deal.” 

—Solicitors’ Journal, 
THIRD EDITION, royal 8vo, cloth, £1 12s. 


ODGERS ON LIBEL AND SLANDER: 
a Digest of the Law of Libel and Slander, with 
the Evidence, Procedure, Practice, and Prece- 
dents of Pleadings, both in Civil and Oriminal 
Cases. By W. BuaxkeE Opaers, Hsq.,Q.C. 1896. 

“The best modern book on the law of libel.” 


Just published, SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, 


cloth, 12s. 6d 
MACASSEY AND STRAHAN’S LAW 
RELATING TO OIVIL ENGINEERS, ARCHI- 
TEOTS, ANDOONTRAOTORS. With a Chapter 
on Arbitration. By L. Livincstow Macasser 
and J. A. Stranan, Easqrs., Barristers-at-Law. 


STEVENS and SONS, Limited, 
119 and 120 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 380. APRIL, 1897. 8vo, 6s. 
1, A Grea? Historian. 
2, NovELS oF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, 
3. Tae Exopvus or PIcTURES FROM ENGLAND, 
4, OLp Eton anpD MoprErnN Pus.ic ScHOOLs, 
5. Tue Crisis in AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 
6. JOWETT. 
7. Tue ScutprureD Tomss oF HELLAS. 
8 Un Royaume ANGLO-CoRSE. 
9, PaINTERS BEHIND THE SCENES. 
10, NaTionaL DEFENCE. 

London : Lonemans, GREEN, and Oo. 


’ 

EPPS’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
matural Oocoa on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoureti powder—* Cocoaine” 
a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
Sold only in Tins. 











FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE Socigy 


2 and 8, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, s.w 


[April 17, 1997 
— 


Patros—His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK, 
Presiprent—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON 


Onarrmax—The Very Rev. the DEAN of be ity 
Pursicias—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


Derory-Cua1RMay—The Hon, EDWARyy 


AcTuarr—FRANK B, WYAT?, BoP 


Szcertarr—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVE, 





Accumulated Fund, £4,049,254. 


Annual Income, £407,979, 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equival bn 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs, 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low seale, No AGENts bei 
MIssioN paid for the introduction of business. being employed op Ox. 
3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of Pr palatn 
ALLY LarGz Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 = 
May Slst, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,189 


5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated 


on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS gy, 


PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KinGpom. 


6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the 


GH RATE OF Bonus. 


Continuance oy 


HI 
WHOLE-LIFE axp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep at Low Premivus, wits nig 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. HT oF 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


ee) 
A pure Solution, 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 





FISHER’S 





— 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, or for using 

withor without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s. 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and 
old in bottle, at 22s., 263., 30s., 36s., 42s, per dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 
In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 
Prices include Bottles. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


LIVERPOOL : Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


9s, 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, 
SHOOTING, &.) 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN'S 


ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


. , 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co, 
EsTABLISHED 1849, 
Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 
IRKBECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTERES? 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
TWO PER OENT. on OURRENT ACCOUNT, 
on the minimam monthly balances, when not dram 
below £100. 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with fall partion 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( x P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLIOATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 


STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call 


OATALOGUES sent on application. 


SECOND EDITION, 


“Tas 





peceaeeat ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ws ws =o 


1848 


225,000,000 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 


10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s. each, post-free. 

The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Oatalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 

98 Cuxarsipg, E.C., 954 ReGent STREET, W., 21 KensincTon Hicu Street, W., 
LONDON. 3 Excuasex Staert, MANCHESTER. 











London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, B.C. 


with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 


FROM 
SPECTATOR": 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. sf. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


* An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.’’—Standard, 
* A very interesting series,”’—Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” —Speaker. 
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NOW READY. 


THE PALL 


yay MALL 
ISSUE MAGAZINE 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


The MAY NUMBER contains— 


meBailif's Daughter. COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 

reconciliation. FRED. G. BOWLES. 
—~— abe ‘Plymouth Sound 
um pe, , 

Hount Edge Miss ERNESTINE EDGCUMBE. 


Illustrated from Photographs by Ool. the Hon. 0. Edgcumbe. 


those Little Shoes. CICELY McDONELL. 

Dolores. Part II. ARTHUR APPLIN. 
With Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. 

May Day in the Olden Times. A. W. JARVIS. 


With Reproductions of Old Engravings, &. 


y A. L. BUDDEN (Ada Bartrick Baker). 


, by Will B, Robinson, 
sport of the Month: Otter-Hunting. 
F. ALBERT ROLLER. 


With Full-page Illustration by the Author, 
M. F. WILSON. 


ASuffolkIdyl. 

With Illustrations by Lucien Davis. 
(ld Love Letters. JAMES MEW. 
Breeding Season at the Gullery on Walney Island. 
A. M. WAKEFIELD. 


Illustrated from Photographs by Stella Hamilton. 


AMoorland Reverie. FREDERICK G. BOWLES. 


Dlustrated by W. B. Macdougall. 
The Priest’s Bargain. E. P. LARKEN. 
The Story of 1812. Part V. 


Colonel H. D. HUTCHINSON, 


Director of Military Education in India. 


St. Ives. Chaps. 19-21. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


With Dlustrations by G, Grenville Manton, 

Strange Sites for Birds’ Nests. W. T. GREENE. 
ith numerous ustrations. 

The Story of the Cuban Insurrection. By One of 

the Combatants. Capt. L. A. DEL MONTE. 

Rule Britannia. JOHN LE BRETON. 


With Illustrations by Chas. J. De Lacy, 


From a Cornish Window. A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 


With Thumb-nail Sketches by Mark Zangwill. 
EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE LEADING ARTISTS. 


Orrices: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
A WOMAN’S PART IN A 
REVOLUTION. 
By Mrs. JOHN HAYS HAMMOND. 


; "— This book consists mainly of extracts from Mrs. Hammond's diary, and refers 
lo the incidents of Dr. Jameson's raid, and the subsequent imprisonment, trial, and 


untence of the Reform Committee, of which Mrs, Hammond's husband was a 
Prominent member, 





London, New York, & Bombay: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


8vo, 21s, net. 


~CYPRIAN: 


His Life, His Times, His Work. 


By EDWARD WHITE BENSON, D.D., D.C.L., 
Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.— “On the whole, and with all reservations which 
can possibly be made, this weighty volume is a contribution to criticism and 
learning on which we can but congratulate the Anglican Church. We wish more 
of her bishops were capable or desirous of descending into the arena of pure in- 
tellect from whieh Dr. Benson returns with these posthumous laurels.” 








FIFTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


MISS KINGSLEY’S TRAVELS IN 
WEST AFRICA. 


By Miss MARY H. KINGSLEY. 


With 16 Full-page and numerous Text Illustrations. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ One of the most amusing, instructive, and delightful 
books of travel which the Dark Oontinent has ever given us.” 





BY THE LATE EDWARD A, FREEMAN. 


SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN NORMANDY 
AND MAINE. By Epwarp A. Freeman. With Illustrations from Drawings 
by the Author and a Preface by W. H. Hutton, B.D. Orown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— The book abounds with historical research and 
antiquarian erudition.” 





BY SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 


ANCIENT VOLCANOES OF GREAT BRITAIN 


By Sir ARCHIBALD Grixrs, F.R.S.,&c. With 7 Maps and numerous Illustra- 
tions, 2 vols. Super Royal 8vo, 36s. net. 





BY THE LATE REV. F. J. A. HORT, D.D. 


THE CHRISTIAN ECCLESIA. A Course of 


Lectures on the Early History and Karly Conceptions of the Eoclesia, and 
Four Sermons. By Fsexton Jounw AntHOoNy Hort, D.D., Lady Margaret's 
Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS. Suggestions to Teachers and Parents for Lessons on the Old and 
New Testaments, Early Church History, Christian Evidences, &c. By Rev. 
Groree C, Betu, M.A., Master of Marlborough College. 





VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. By Many 


Writers. Edited by Tuomas CxtFrornp AtutpuTt, M.A., M.D., F.BS. 
Vol. 1I., containing Infectious Diseases (continued), Intoxications, and 
Internal Parasites. Demy 8vo, 25s, net. 





VOLUME IX. NOW READY. 


LIFE AND LABOUR OF THE PEOPLE IN 


LONDON. Edited by Onaries Bootu. Vol,1X. Oomparisons, Survey, and 
Conclusions (with an Abstract of Vols. 1.-I[X.) Mxtra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





Extra Crown 8vo, 8. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION: a Com- 


mentary on its Nature and Growth. By Jessz Macy, M.A., Professor of 
Political Science in Iowa College. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED, NOW READY. 


THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE, WITH SOME OF ITS APPLIOATIONS 10 ECONOMIC 
POLICY. By Professor C, F. Bastasie, M.A., LL.D., Author of “ Public 
Finance,’’ &. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM A.D. 670 


TO A.D. 1832. By Stoprorp A. Brooxe, M.A, Partly Rewritten and 
largely Revised and Corrected, Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


-|GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor MicHakL MacmILiay. 
[English Classics, 





MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 








QRDNANCE SURVEY MAPS. 


All scales of these valuable Maps can be obtained for any part of 
the British Isles from the London Agent, EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Geographer to the Queen. 


Inquiries answered and estimates for mounting given. Résumé 
of pub’ications post-free on application to 





26 and 27 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 
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NOVELS By POPULAR AUTHORs 


Already Published and to be Issued by SMITH, ELDER, x CO 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 
SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. Third Edition. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 











MARCELLA. Sixteenth Edition, Crown8vo .. ..6 | THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. Ninth Bit 
ROBERT ELSMERE. Twenty-seventh E Edition. Ge. 80 8 2 Cheap Popular E Edition, bound i in : limp cloth, « crown Po, ac 7) 
Cheap Popular Edition, ‘weond 3 in limp cloth, ¢ crown 810 .. eo ..2 6! THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL. Square “3 i 


Conan Doyle - 


RODNEY STONE. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6; 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE WHITE COMPANY. Seventeenth Edition. Crown 8vo ... asi «+ 6s. Od. 
FORTHCOMING WORK BY THE SAME AUTHOR (READY MAY 14th). 
UNCLE BERNAC:a Memory of the Empire. With 12 Full-page Illustrations. Cr, gy 65. 04 


S. R. Crockett 
CLEG KELLY, Arab of the City. 32nd Thousand. Crown 8yvo, 65, 


AMONG SEVERAL FUTURE WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR MAY BE MENTIONED 
THE RED AXE ~ sce as jm ved 3% Ses ai To be published in 1898, 


Henry Seton Merriman 


THE SOWERS. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 











WITH EDGED TOOLS. s. a.| THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 
ome eee ne Bae. & 8vo, boards, epee cover a 4 Cheap Popular Edition. Foap. 8vo, boards, pictorial over as 
FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. 2, ERPS. ~ 6 
oe boned fa Heep ook aoe ren Pecish comer S 3) THE GREY LADY. Squarelém ws a 


BY THE SAME “AUTHOR AND 8S. G. TALLENTYRE. 

THE MONEY-SPINNER, and other Character Notes. With 12 Full-page Illus. by Arthur Rackham. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8yo, ~- 
FORTHCOMING WORK BY H. 8. MERRIMAN. 

IN KEDAR’S TENTS. (Now appragine 4s 4 SeRIALIN THE “CORNHILL MAGAZINE.”) (Cr. 8y0, 69 


Stanley J. Weyman 
THE NEW RECTOR. 


Cheap Popular Edition, Foap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or bound in limp red cloth, 2s. 6d, 
FORTHCOMING WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A New Nove To APPEAR IN THE Fipst InsTaNce as A SERIAL IN THE “CORNHILL MAGAZINE,” sgeinnine In Janvany, 1899, 
AND TWO VOLUMES OF SHORT STORIES AT 6s. EACH. 


H. Rider Haggard 
JESS. New Illustrated and thoroughly Revised Edition, with 12 Full-pay 


Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64d. 
EF. Anstey 


LYRE AND LANCET. With 24 Full-page Illustrations, Square 16mo, 3. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 











d. . 4, 

A FALLEN IDOL. Crown 8vo 6 0 | THE TALKING HORSE; and other Tales. Crown 8vo. oo 

THE ‘GIANT'S. ROBE. Grown Sve, timp red cloth ; 2 Cheap Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, limp red cloth ios + ane 
THE PARIAH, yl = shite limp red clot m 7 VICE VERSA; or, A Lesson to Fathers. i Pople 

Cheap Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, limp red cloth 2 6) Edition. Crown 8vo,limpredcloth ... 4. as oe i 


James Payn 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GEORGE DRIFFELL 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


GLEAMS OF MEMORY; with some Reflections. Second Edition. Crown 8vo... ..  .. 8s. 6d. 
THE HEIR OF THE AGES. Fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or limp red cloth ... .. Qs. 6d. 
SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. Fcap. 8vo, limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top ... 2s. 6d. 


Mrs. Oliphant 
THE WAYS OF LIFE. Two Stories. 1. MR. SANDFORD. 2. THE 


WONDERFUL HISTORY OF MB, ROBERT DALYELL. With a Preface, entitled “ON THE EBB TIDE.” Orown 8vo, 6s. 
[READY APBIL 26th. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 








f a4 

Se PRE ee Pee "3 6 ¢| CARITA. With 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo ., 3 

Popular aaa feap, Bro, limp green cloth, or ‘loth ‘boards, Popular heavens sis ™ ng green lot, or cloth ‘oars #3 4 
gilt top .. -2 6 gilt top.. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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SS 

Lowpox: Printed by Love & Wyman (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Joun James Baker, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex at the “ SrEctaTox.” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 17th, 
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